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THE AIM AND CONTENT OF HIGH- do now the tact ft it the tar-sighted wav to 


SCHOOL BIOLOGY: get the best ed tioy - P ‘ . i 

_ ik i i iT} i Test s ] LO provide 

In reconstructing our educational ma- the teacher with better pupils at the start, 
echinery at least four variable factors must or, in other words, with pupils having 


e eC nsid¢ red, V1zZ.;: €¢ ui ment, ru nl, freater 1nvorn Capacities ‘his. of eourse 
/ pul imse 


teacher and plan. Is appt d eugenics At present the aver 

By equipment is meant all sorts of ped- age educator is swamped so immediately 
agogical material, both animate and inani with boys and girls already born and thus 
mate, such as school buildings and furni having their innate capacities irretrievably 
ture, library and laboratory facilities, determined, that he hardly has time or op 
janitors and superintendents. portunity to rais s eyes to that larger 


Good educational results can be. and ideal of theoretical unborn children which 


Vv so stirs the imagination of the eugenist 


often are, attained in spite of a miserab 
poor outfit, and, on the other hand, it is ‘ranting that the ordinary pupil reckons 
possible to be so ove r equipped that deg n at HH) per ce nt.. sure y e teacher si ild ly 
eration of initiative and resource is the re valued at, at least, 30 per cent. of the edu 
sult. In most instances there is provided cational complex, that is, at three times th 
for us an outfit to work with and it is our Value of the material equipment with its 
proper function to make the best of what administration 

we have rather than to attempt to change it The value of the teacher is particularly 
ls where 


in any fundamental way. At any rate emphasized in our American s 
there are more urgent and modifiable educational schemes are so varied and em 


phases of our work than this. On a basis pirical and where so much depends upon 


of 100 I should evaluate the equipment the execution of the scheme. <A _ good 

factor at about 10 per cent. teacher can make even a faulty seheme 
The pupil is at least four times as im succeed, but a poor techer may ntuse and 

portant as the schoolhouse with all its upset things generally, although provided 

equipment. In the final issue the unfold- with the best of schemes 

ing process of education can be successful It is not proposed to-day, however, to 


vnly when there is something worth while open the embarrassing personal question of 
to unfold. how better teachers may be obtained, but, 

Here again the teacher can not choose having recognized their importance in the 
his material. He must take the raw human educational system, to pass on to the fourth 
stuff as it comes to him to make the best of phase of our common prob he plan, or 
it. | thoroughly believe. however. that we content of our work. It is a good thing that 


shall S00n come to recognize more than we our plans are not hxed torms trom the out. 


- _ side and that we t rs repeatedly apply 
1 Ar 1ddress given before the science sectior I ' ’ 
, : a : ourseives With diligence to their revisio 
the Worcester ¢ ounty Teachers Association at ' ; seiepeees 
. . = | e } } . 
Worcester, November 5. 1915. ©O lar as the subd t of biology in the 
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high schools is concerned, in spite of its 


importanee, its status, partic ilarly in 


prime im] 


conservative New England, is by no means 


clear. 

At the present it is frequently true 
that the biological course of the average 
high school has a strong resemblance to 


hash 


To speak plainly, it too often con- 
sists of warmed-up left-overs, for example, 
a little nature study from the grades, some 
large indigestible chunks of college zoology, 
a dash of elementary physics and chemis- 
try, a little botany and hygiene, and, in cer- 
tain states where required by law, an intem- 
perate dose of temperance. 

Now 
browned in 
but all 


roes 


hash, correctly compounded and 


the pan, requires no apology, 


have interest in 


we a pardonable 


what into it, hence this inquiry into 


the content of high-school biology. 

At the July mee ting of the National] Edu- 
eation Association in 1913 with the coopera- 
tion of Mr. Claxton, the U. S. Commissioner 


of Education, an important national com- 


mission on the reorganization of secondary 


education was appointed, in the hope that 


it would, among other things, ‘‘ formulate 


statements of valid aims, efficient methods 


and kinds of material whereby each sub- 


ject may best serve the needs of high-school 
pupils.’’ This commission was organized 
into 14 committees and numerous subcom- 
Mr. William the deputy 


commissioner of education of 


mittees. Orr, 
state Massa- 


chusetts, was made chairman of the com- 
mittee on natural science and he very soon 
organized his department into five sub- 
committees, one of which, that of biology, 
had in its personnel ten high-school teach- 
three three 


normal-school instructors and one physi- 


university professors, 


ers, 


cian. The seventeen members comprising 


this committee, coming as they do from New 
York and vicinity, from Chicago and the 


middle west, from the Pacifie coast and 
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New 
tive of the 
Under the lea 


from England, are fairly 1 
country at large. 
lersh p of 
Peabody, chairman, of the M 
School, New York City, this su 
on biology has had 


during the last two years and is st 


numerous 


tling with its uncompleted task 


report is not yet ready, but a pr 
draft has been published in wh 
conclusions have been reached 
to present to you some features 
tative statement in the hope that 
tive criticism may be e@: 
may aid in the formulation of 
port as well as in clarifying our id 
erally about the aims and content 
school biology. 

First. ‘‘Fundamental Prin 


quote from the preliminary report, 


The ) tte , e hat 
y y « s SCLENCE 
y s t th 
s e s i a § i apt ré 
) } I S sna I n the f 
student’s kno ore S givin 
basis for the organizatior of his 
This concept of ‘“‘unity of 


matter’’ 
ical science of the secondary sch 
nature-study which is supposed to 
it in the grades. 
Hitherto the attention 
child has been engaged, and div 


ot the we 


many varied aspects of the livir 


more or less unrelated as they n 
to he 


incidentally encountered 


Mother Nature is an exceedingly en 


ing, instructive and edifying com] 
Gilbert White well knew, but w 

confess that she is hopelessly ill 
the way that her materials are dis 
throughout the earth and that sh 
entirely lacks any bump of order 
the pupil reaches high-school age, | 
begins to crave and appreciate th 





immediately differentiates 
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nee of faets and ideas which consti- 
ites the seience of biology as contrasted 
with the hit-or-miss art of nature study. 
It is a keen intellectual delight for him to 
te out of the seattered blocks of famil- 
facts a building of ideas whose archi- 
ture gives mental satisfaction. This is 
- “underlying principles’’ and ‘‘unity 
ilies subject-matter’’ begin to make their 
eisai lefinite appeal to the unfolding mind at the 

school age. The psychological moment 
has arrived for replacing disconnected ex- 
sions and pienics in the pleasant fields 
natural phenomena with the laborious 
straight furrows of scientific husbandry, 
hence the committee stands, first of all, for 
damental principles and for a unity of 

t-matter. 

It follows from the foregoing that courses 
n so-called ‘‘general science’’ for the first 
vear in high school would not receive the 
ndorsement of this committee since, in the 


mes E 
s High 
nmittee 
eTences 


ll wres 


I Wish 
his ten- 
ynstrue- 


nature of the ease, such courses can 
deal with a unified subject-matter. 
They must consist necessarily of fragments 
: various sciences superficially treated, 
s with the result that the furrows thus plowed 
n the field of knowledge are all so short, 
divergent and interrupted that they lead 
rom the nowhere with definiteness. The committee’s 
precede report formulates the aims of teaching biol- 
ev as follows: ‘‘(1) to train the pupil in 
servation and reasoning; (2) to acquaint 
with his environment and with common 


very 


sub ject. 


biolog- 


trained 
ed with 
- things 
happen 

Now 
tertain- 
nion, as 
nust all 
vical in 


orms of plant and animal life, and espe- 
the structure, functions and 
re of his own body, together with the gen- 


lly with 


ral biological principles derived from this 
tudy; and (3) to show him his place in 
nature and his share of responsibility for 
the present and future of human society.”’ 
These aims may be ticketed under five 


hi ids: 


ributed 
almost 
When 
is mind 
orderly 


1. Research 
2. Information 
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4. Prophylaxis 

4. Orientation 

o. Application 
In review I wish to pass briefly these five 
aims for teaching high-schoo] biology. 

I. Research, or ‘‘training in observation 
and reasoning,’’ is a method of procedure 
that has become one of the greatest instru- 
ments at the command of the human mind. 
President Bumpus, of Tufts College, has 
recently defined research as ‘‘finding out 
things for yourself at first hand There 
is nothing obscure or uneanny about the 
scientific method of Anybody 
can engage in it. but not every one habit- 


? 


research. 


It is often easier, if one has 
a slothful mental attitude, to rely upon the 


ually does So. 


authority of others in getting the answer to 
life’s problems, than to replace the passive 
acceptance of ready-made ideas with inde- 
pendent and resourceful conelusions based 
upon research. 

II. The second aim, information, is the 
necessary ballast in any course of study. I 
believe that young minds require a whole 
lot of it, just as young robins will thrive 
best when they have literally yards of 
worms inserted into their cavernous throats. 
What if the pupil does forget a large part 
of the information that comes his way? 
It is a good thing to do so and it may be 
reasonably expected to occur with the aver- 
age pupil. The young robins just cited do 
not retain the great amount of worms they 
devour, but in the process of getting rid of 
them they grow visibly. So a pupil will 
grow in intellectual capacity and power in 
the process of passing information through 
his central nervous system, and it is well 
for him to cultivate the habit of doing so. 
A large part of the high-school course in 
biology, consequently, should be informa- 
administered in 
minimum 


tional in character and 
good, stiff, honest doses with a 


penalty applied if inquisitorial tests and 
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that much of the in- 
formation engulfed refuses to emerge. 


application to the pupil’s own body and life 


examinations reveal 


By prophylaris is meant personal 
of those hygienic measures taught by biol- 


ogy which will inefficient living 


prevent 
on his part. The importance of this aim is 
so obvious that it ealls for no defence, but I 
wish to quote a well-expressed paragraph 
from Professor Winslow’s Buffalo address 
given last year before the Fourth Interna- 


tional Congress of School Hygiene. 


It is an obv is truism that education is meant 
to prepare for living; it seems clear that the most 
gener il and fundamer tal phase s of the art of life 
should receive proportionate repre ta il 
preparatory process The iverage man uses his 
history once a day perhaps, his arithmetic som 

at oftener Even his English grammar is on 
trial during a part of his working hours only, and 


his whole mental equipment is put by for a third 
f the twenty four Ile 3 | ing ill the time, 
wever, and is either well or ill, happy or muiset 
ible, efficient or seless rgeliy as a res ilt of the 
‘conduct and ma igeme f the de ite€ physical 
nachine which is i s charge He may be inno 
ent of histori fa of the nulti itlo table 
nd of syntax and vet be a useful and a cor 
tented citize Hy in not be either long without 
observing e laws of hygiene and sanitation. I 
fancy that anv one with a child of his own will 
have 1 loubt that knowledge of what to eat and 
what not to eat and why, of the meaning and im 


portance of fresh air, of the claims of exercise 


ind rest. of the essential routine of body clean! 
ness, of how germ diseases are spread and h vi 
thev mav be controlled, of the methods of render 


ing water and milk safe and the reasons therefor, 
of the dangers of insect-borne diseases and of the 
t) eSE of 


prepare for 


essentials of public sanitation, are even 
moment than those which the 


ual and social life 


IV. Orientation, or a ‘‘ knowledge of gen- 
eral biological principles that underlie these 
studies’’ is the fourth aim in teaching biol- 
ogy in secondary schools. Only when the 
pupil senses the larger values and has his 
imagination correspondingly stimulated 
will he enter upon detailed work with the 


blessed enthusiasm of the true scholar. By 
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these larger values 
something more tl 
practical applicati 
They include an 
underlying truth 


quence of events, \ 


of or 
lan appreciati 


ons of biol 


unshakable conf 


and in the ord 


vhich uneons: 


meates and characterizes the scient 


It is the lack of a 


ppreciating thes 


and underlying principles that rend 


subject petty, stupid 


aggressive interest 
acquiescence. It 

who asks the diseo 
exasperating of al 
you want me to de 


High-school pup 


and ‘dry”’ N 
gives way to 
is the unoriented 


iraged teacher t} 
] questions . Ww 
9? 


» next? 


ils are old enoug 


preciate being taken behind the se 


shown what the whole thing is about 


soon as they once gain a panoramic \ 


the field of 


study eeases to be 


great 


biological sclen *¢ 


a personally condu 


excursion and resolves itself into a r 


venture that is worth while. 


V. Finally, the 
‘to show him his 
share and responsi! 


future of human society.’’ 


the whole matter 1 
bish in life so far 
effe 
training in biology 
the 
blunders in the eor 


behavior and 


guard 

eause it stands fo 
acquisition of inf 
selfish ends alone. 
discernment of tr 
unconscious habit 


individual 


applr ation of 
place in natur 
vility for the pres 
The ! 


s to get rid of t! 
as possible by rat 
etive eonduct. PI 


Ww ill do more 


against per 
1duct of his own | 
r more than the s 


ormation and _ skil 
It has to do wit 
ith 


of correct judgm« 


and error. 


cause and effect inde pe ndent of a 


sonal h ia Os 
This 


mind which true bi 


unselfish, 


is exactly what we 


citizens in the world. 


atmosphere prejud 


impersonal attit 

ological study eng 
want for making 

In such as 


ice, jgnorance, gret 








PW oI 
their 
ucted 


al ad- 


it and 
ral of 
> rub- 
tional 
roper 
| safe- 
rsonal 
fe, be- 


de or 
onders 


7 
4 good 


entific 
ed and 
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sion do not flourish, and it is in the 
j-velopment of this atmosphere rather than 
‘» the more obvious, utilitarian benefits of 
logical knowledge that the greatest ap- 
ation of our science to human welfare is 
+ be found. So much for the aims and 
leals in teaching biology in the secondary 
schools. 
The report goes on 10 affirm: 


We do not believe in rigiaity of method in sci- 
nstruction. Quizzes, conferences, experi- 
ndividual reports, excursions, text-assign- 

are all good. They offer a rich and varied 

e of pedagogical method, and each teacher 

| be given freedom to develop the methods 

adapted to his own group of students and to 
ronment of the school in which he is teach- 


laboratory work time should not be wasted 

iiled microscopical work, in complicated ex- 
mentation, in useless attention to drawing or 
other ‘‘busy work.’’ All laboratory work should 
be based on definite information ungrudgingly 

nterestingly furnished, and should be in the 

re of a direct effort to acquire more know!l- 

edge at first hand. Experiments, results and con- 

isions should be accurately recorded. Neatness 

notebook records is desirable but must not be 
exalted above thinking and understanding. 

With respect to how the work should be 
planned the committee unanimously agrees that 
two years of work in elementary science should be 

basis for more advanced courses in science. 
Such work should deal with physical environment 
luding a study of matter and forces), plants, 
iunimals (including man), and the general appli- 
ations of scientific principles to human welfare. 
If, however, administrative conditions make a two- 
year course out of the question, the committee 
recommends that a first-year course be required of 
ind that a second year be offered as an elec- 


There are added in the preliminary re- 
port four appendices in which tentative 
outlines of the content of each of the four 
half years recommended are given. 

In part these appendices are as follows: 


APPENDIX A. PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT 


This study should acquaint the pupil with the 
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nature of his environment and emphasize tl 
cessity for his adjustment to it 

1. States of Matter. 

2. Water—Changes under different tempera 
ture; evaporation; condensation; distribution: 
the ocean as a modifier of climate; winds. eur 
rents, rainfall; solution, precipitation, filtration; 
carrying power; water power; steam power; ac 
tion in modifying the earth’s surface; 


~ 


ice, snow 
ind hail; circulation of ground water; water in 

living things; osmosis 
3. Atr.—Physical 


features; elements, com- 


pounds, chemical changes; oxidation; 


photosyn 
thesis; indestructibility of matter; the CO eycle; 
forces of heat, light and electricity 

4. Soil.- Origin; nature; its constant changes, 
soil bacteria; the materials for plant growth. 

5. The Past History of the Earth—Forces pre- 
paring an environment for mankind; g ography of 
to-day; man’s relation to it. 

6. Environment Extended to the Limits of 
Space.—The heavenly bodies and their effect on 
the earth; fixed stars and the sources of our 
knowledge of them; the solar system. 

7. Summary of the Relation of the Physical 
Environment and Life to Show the Responsibility 
of Man.—The conservation of natural resources, 
In this preliminary half year on the physical en- 
vironment the stage is set for the biological stud- 
ies proper that follow. 


APPENDIX B. PLANTS 

1. Introductory.—The general relations of 
plants to animals and man; a consideration of 
the familiar parts of a typical green plant with 
the functions of these parts. 

2. Nutrition.—The essentials obtained through 
a study of roots, stem and leaves, Nutritive proc- 
esses in plants that are not green. 

3. Reproduction, the essentials obtained through 
a study of flowers, fruits and seeds. 

4. Applications of plant biology to human wel- 
fare. 

5. Survey of plant groups, and plant identifica- 
tions. 

APPENDIX C. ANIMALS 

1, Animals in General.—Types, structure, dis 
tribution and relationships. 

2. Life Histories.—Reproduction, growth, meta- 
morphosis. 

3. Response to Phusical Environment.—Geo 
graphic distribution, reactions. 

4. Response to Organic Environment.—Compe- 


tition, parasitism, symbiosis. 
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5. The Continuity of Life—Genetie relat THE VALUE OF COLLEGE HONORS 


4 x4 ol : 2 AMONG the motives which indu 
effort and achievement the desire 


nance; his distribution and riety. 

7. Man’s Opportunity to Use His Biologic tinction is not the highest, perhaps 
Knowledge.—Medicine, sanitation, agriculture; neither is it the lowest nor the leas 
domestication and yntrol of animal life tive Some people work for mon 

API Ix D M for the good of man, and some for t 
Cy F , whe Ba Bod Similarit of God; but all of them, except poss 
l s tl wer animals. Characte best and the worst. desire the res 
istics of the most common tissues. their fellows, and find the mark and 
Phus 1y.—Nutrition, food and diet; di it both gratifying and eneouraging. | 
gestion, absorption; distribution of food in tl men and artists, authors and p. 
bad en of waste the part nlaved by oxv I 
gel Fur ns of the tissues scholars and statesmen, may do tl 
Huaie Care of the Body.—Healthful diets; for love of their work, and not for ai 
drugs and stimulants; prevention of constipation, reward, but it is noteworthy how 
exercise and rest; clothing; cleanliness; first aid prize a word of praise, an honora 
nll , " a ei lins in — tion, a burst of applause, an 
| ‘ Ba ; and S tation General character learned society, and all the other 

‘es of bacteria. distribution, form, size, repro appreciation that come to thos 
duction and eonditions of growth; food preserva an honorable reputation and a good 
tion, soil inoculation and disease prevention. Pub Soldiers who fight for their native | 
: - rg . ne, Cae © ly, sewage not thinking all the time of gl ry 
aa od ee eae oe keg geet a honors of war; but the fact tl 


munity guished service may be recogniz 

It is hoped in the final report to include ™otuon and decoration is an incent 
various svilabi of courses in hiology which no military leader affects to di spise. 5 
have as 1 snecessful. but the oienniitins ists often say that when the indu 
feels that at present it is more desirable to private profit shall have been take 
vain greater uniformity and agreement in the socialist state, the desire for 
the aims and purposes of biological study in remain as one of the strongest 
the secondary schools than in the content of human endeavor for the common g 
the courses themselves. Given a pupil of nor- In this respect college students 
mal capacity, it isof greater moment to have different from older and wiser me! 
a teacher imbued with high ideals and aims, ®T® those among them who give thi 
with a reasonably good preliminary train- to study from a sense of duty, for t 
‘ng and endowed with the indispensable 0f learning, or for the sake of dis 
cift of gumption, than it is to have a defi- "Taming; but even these are encourag 
nite program of topics outlined in the cur- sustained by the approval of their ins 
ors and the respect of their fellow 


riculum. In fact it would be disastrous to 
Notwithstanding the allurements 


all future educational growth if we should 
ever reach such a degree of standardized ety, Sport and 
efficiency in our plans and programs of life, the chief work of the colleg 
studv that we could be content to rest upon promotion of scholarship, and student 
our laurels. H. E. WALTER give their time and talents to that e1 
- 


BrowN UNIVERSITY a right to the highest recognition and 


other side lines 
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the college can give. To deny them 
s to put scholarship at a discount and 
feat the chief purpose for which the 
ve exists. 
s often said by those who oppose the 
ting of college honors that it substi- 
s an artificial reward for the natural 
erest which good students take in their 
rk. To this it may be replied that the 
iosire for honor is as natural as the love of 
idy, and that it supplies an additional 
| powerful motive which many, if not all, 
‘the finest scholars need to induce them 
do their best work. 
here of life honors are the natural and 
ist reward of effort and service. 
lt is also said that honors appeal to a 
small fraction of the students only, the 
very class who do not need the stimulus. 


Moreover, in every 
















As a matter of faet, however, a consider- 
ble per cent. of the students in our colleges 
rk for membership in the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society and for other scholarship 
and still would enter the 
scholarship were more highly 
steemed as compared with other things. 
The neglect of learning will not be remedied 
hy the doing away with scholarship honors, 
but rather by the improvement of the sys- 
tem so that it may appeal to a larger num- 
ber of students. 
Some object to the granting of honors 
because it engenders rivalry and hard feel- 
ng between the contestants; but all other 
student activities have the same effect. Be- 
sides, a healthy rivalry is good, notwith- 
standing the natural disappointment of 
those who fail to reach the higher places. 
Some say that it is undemocratic to recog- 
nize distinctions between men; but to say 
that is to stand for mediocrity, the most 
insidious foe of true democracy. Nothing 
s more unjust, as Plato well says, than the 
equal treatment of unequals. 
A more plausible argument against the 


more 


honors; 


lists, if 
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granting of scholarship honors is that aeca- 
demic real 
ability, and no indication of probable suec- 


distinction is no eriterion of 


cess in after life. This old fallacy has been 
so often refuted that it should be utterly 
discredited by 


this time. One of the most 


recent investigations of the question has 
been made by Professor Frank W. Nicolson, 
of Wesleyan 


that for his college, at least. 


University, who has found 


the chances of distinction for a high honor gradu 
ite are just even; that one out of every three 
elected to Phi Beta Kappa is likely to achieve 
pronounced success in after life; and that each of 


the remaining members of class has less than 


one chance in ten to become famous 

The present writer knows of only three 
fairly strong arguments against the grant- 
In the first place, the 


stimulus is sometimes so great as to cause 


ing of college honors. 


ambitious students to injure their health 
and thus unfit 
life. 
among the students of the present gener:- 
tion. 

Secondly, the desire for honors frequently 


themselves for their after 
Such excess in study, however, is rare 


induces students to take easy courses or to 
choose instructors who give high grades, 
This is a strong argument in favor of estab- 
lishing proper standards of good work, 
confessedly a difficult task in any college. 
Thirdly, a candidate for honors is likely 
to neglect important work, such as collateral 
reading not bearing directly upon the ex- 
aminations. This, again, is not a condemna- 
tion of honors in themselves, but a eriti- 


cism of certain examinations, which are 
based upon the cramming of text-books 
rather than upon broad knowledge and 


independent thought. 

Altogether, the weight of argument is 
decidedly in favor of college honors, and 
this opinion is confirmed by the answers to 
a questionnaire lately sent to the deans of 
68 of the leading colleges in the United 


States and Canada. Replies were received 
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from 52 colleges. The questions were as 


follow ma 


First Do you regard the granting of nors 
r other LIStI S i I v 
scholarship 

second \ er ynors 
honor ourses ) é } 

b If s ) pr mors to y o ‘ 
Standing r tor pe i I K oO 

Third Wh ire ‘ eft adva ges a 
i intage ol our s ( or ors 


In reply to the first question, 34 answered 
yes; 4 answered no; 2 were doubtful; and 
12 expressed no definite opinion. 

The answers to the second question were 
indefinite in some cases, so it Was necessary 
to supplement the information by reference 
to the college catalogues; and it was found 
that 38 out of the 52 colleges had chapters 
of the Phi Beta Kappa Society : 7 had some 
other honors system; and 7 granted no 
honors at all, or it was not stated whether 
they did or not. Of the 38 colleges which 
had the Phi Beta Kappa Society, 28 granted 
some Other kind of honors also. Of the 45 
colleges having some kind of an honors 
system, 24 granted honors for general stand- 
ing only; 3 granted honors for specialized 
work only; and 18 granted honors for both 
general standing and specialized work. In 
no case was there any hint of abandoning 
the giving of honors, but in several cases 
mention was made of proposals to establish 
an honors system or to extend the system 
already in existence. 

In answer to the third question a number 
of interesting replies were received, but 
there was little criticism of the general 
principle that scholarship should be given 
some kind of publie recognition. 

The following are typical examples of 


the opinions expressed : 


Our experience has established tl fact that a 
very few students, men of more than average abil 
ity and industry, do find the granting of honors 
i ince! é Yet L find it diff elieve tha 


) mprove 


to have tl 








ETY 


1eir good 


rk known and 


DEAN 


é | Beta K iS é s 
tions f S 
) T4 
( 
r} sity est S 
ee ve S Jo e re ~ ‘ 
iveé no satista I 
students oO e ele I easy s 
espe illy to M 8 ects ere ft 
orTa le yn 
PROFESSOR ( I I 
\ 
[ ! ers y I 
I doub f any one ) 1 at 
the egree f improveme! gained 
tise b seems to t é t 
1 desirable distinctior 
Dt K. C. B 
University 
The advantage of s systen 
tha it ffers some g lefi ‘ 
student. TI system t ex i Work 
ordinary class work stimulates a 
and br ngs to the suri e i } I 
know himself is within h 
PRESIDENT A, STANLEY MA 
Dalhousi 
W regara Ss syste! Ss one ) 
netive i l nost \ Tea es 
it nai system, 
PRESIDI Rost aoe 
Univ rsit 
All such systems e er t S 
f substituting fa itious intere 
I genulne interest ns Ss 
me, | think the s no questio 
of act hard rk results f 
tise is appreciably greater in t 
be the iSe¢ Vit! it s ynors, 
DEA J ES R 
University 
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DEAN T. S. 
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ire to recognize in some way work well 
discourage him who would otherwise be 
iigher and higher effort and attainment. 
quite as great a possibility of injustice 
holding as in the granting of recogni 
may be even worse. 


ELLERY W. Davis, 


the ( ynsequences 
DEAN 

University of Nebraska 

eve that election to Phi Beta Kappa is re- 


distinction that a man at 


s the 
an win, and that it is a distinct spur to 
We have found that 
high honor men are more likely to 
after life than others. 
DEAN KENNETH C, M. 

Bowdoin College 


greatest 


also here, as 


ve the 
ssful in 
SILLS, 


lents may win distinctions of various 


athletics and other activities which are 

idental to the college course, it seems 
~ 

special recognition should be 


r t iat some 


to those students who excel in those things 
ire the chief business of a college. 
DEAN Horace A, HOFFMAN, 
University of Indiana 


in view of all the evidence which the 
riter has obtained on this subject, he con- 
siders it established that the honors systems 
now exist in American colleges, in- 
iding, of course, that of the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society, are producing good results 
It is safe 


promotion of scholarship. 

say, too, that any falling off in scholarly 
ibition that may have been observed has 
en due, not to the granting of honors for 
scholarship, but to the competing attrac- 
ns of society, sport and other activities 
lege life. The improvement of scholar- 
ship, therefore, must be secured, not by re- 
‘using distinction to capable and earnest 
students, but by encouraging them in every 
legitimate way to follow the hard road to 
learning, until they find, sooner or later, 
t learning, like virtue, is its own reward. 
As to the policy that should be adopted 

y a given college, that depends so much 
nm tradition, custom and particular cir- 
stances, that no general rules can be 
The experiments of several col- 


| down. 
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leges, notably Harvard, Yale, Columbia and 
Princeton, well 
but every college must work out the prob 


are worth careful study, 


lem in its own way. Perhaps in the end 
some sort of uniformity will be attained, but 
any method is likely to be suecessful which 
is based on the sound principle of giving 
honor to whom honor is due, 


J. E. 


UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 


Le RossiGNou 


EDUCATION ACCORDING TO RUSKIN 
II 
the moral religious ele- 


vet 


ALTHOUGH and 


ments are of supreme consequence, 
there are other special elements and forces 
which are preeminent. Fifty years ago 
Mr. Ruskin the 


half-sense of so-called practical education. 


sense and 


distinguished 


In this interpretation he also has much to 
say respecting manual training and trade 
schools. What he wrote fifty years ago is 
apt for the present time. 


In order that men may be able to support them 


selves when they are grown, their strength must be 
properly developed while they are young; and the 
state should always see to this—not allowing their 
health to be broken by to 


powers to be wasted for want of knowledge. Some 


) early labour, nor their 


questions connected with this matter are noticed 


farther on under the head of ‘‘trial schools’’ 

one point I must notice here, that I believe all 
youths of whatever rank ght to learn some mat 

ual trade thoroughly; for it is quite wonderful 
how much a man’s views of life are cleared by the 
attainment of the capacity of doing any one thing 
well with his hands and arms For a ng time 

what right life there was in the r sses of 
Europe depended o small degree the neces 
sity which each man was under of being able to 


fence; at this day, the most useful things which 
ools, are, I believe, rid ng, 


be far bet 


boys learn at public se! 


rowing, and cricketing. But it would 


ter that members of Parliament sho ild be able to 
plough straight, and make a horseshoe, than only 
to feather oars neatly or point their toes prettily 
in stirrups. Then, in literary and se entifie teach 
ing, the great point of economy is to give the dis 


cipline of it through the knowledge which will im- 
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mediately bear on practical life. Our literary work 
has long been economically useless to us because too 
dead 
scientific work will yet, for some time, be a good 
deal lost, fond or 


too vain of their systems, and waste the student’s 


much concerned with languages; and our 


because scientific men are too 


time in endeavoring to give him large views, and 
make him perceive interesting connections of facts; 
when there is not one student, no, nor one man in 
a thousand, who can feel the beauty of a system, 


or even take it clearly into his head; but nearly all 


men can understand, and most will be interested 
in, the facets which bear on daily life. Botanists 
have discovered some wonderful connection be- 


tween nettles and figs, which a cow-boy who will 
never see a ripe fig in his life need not be at all 
troubled about; but 
to know what effect nettles have on hay, and what 
taste they will give to porridge; and it will give 
him nearly a new life if he can be got but once, 


in a spring-time, to look well at the beautiful cir- 


it will be interesting to him 


clet of the white nettle blossom, and work out with 
his school-master the curves of its petals, and the 
way it is set on its central mast. So, the prin- 
ciple of chemical equivalents, beautiful as it is, 
matters far less to a peasant boy, and even to most 
sons of gentlemen, than their knowing how to find 
in the back-kitchen 
cistern, or whether the seven-acre field wants sand 
or chalk, 

Having, then, directed the studies of our youth 


whether the water is wholesome 


so as to make them practically serviceable men at 
the time of their entrance into life, that entrance 
should always be ready for them in cases where 
their private circumstances present no opening. 
There ought to be government establishments for 
every trade, in which all youths who desired it 
should be received as apprentices on their leaving 
school; and men thrown out of work received at 
all times. At these government manufactories the 
discipline should be strict, and the wages steady, 
not varying at all in proportion to the demand for 
the article, but only in proportion to the price of 
food; the commodities produced being laid up in 


store to meet sudden demands, and sudden fluctua- 


tions in prices prevented:—that gradual and 
necessary fluctuation only being allowed which is 
properly consequent on larger or more limited 


supply of raw material and other natural causes. 
When there was a visible tendency to produce a 
glut of any commodity, that tendency should be 
checked by directing the youth at the government 
schools into other trades; and the yearly surplus 
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of commodities should be the pri 
poor.3! 
The principles thus laid down 


government provision for the 


deed timely for the present condit 
America and in the world. 

Upon another side also of curr: 
lems our author has light to shed 
vocational guidance: 

It is difficult to analyse the characters 
which cause youths to mistake their 
when ft 


to endeavour to become artists, 


2 


Sut the fact is, that 
of young men do this, and that by far 


true artist’s gift. 


number of living artists are men who 








taken their 10n. The pec iliar 
of modern life, which exhibit art ir 
form to the sight of youths in our g 


to fill their 
and their minds 


have a natural tendency 
with borrowed ideas, 
fect science; the mere dislike of me 
ployments, either felt to be irksome, or by 
be degrading, urges numbers of young 
come painters, in the same temper! l 

would enlist or go to sea; others, the s 
gravers or artists, taught the business 

by their parents, and having no gift for 
selves, follow it as the means of liveli 


seek ft 


regard, or distance rivalry, by fantast 


ignoble patience; or, if ambitious, 


cious, or unprecedented applications of 
chanical skill; while finally, many men « 
feeling, and conscientious in prineipl 


their desire to be useful for a love of 
their quickness of emotion for its capa 
pass their lives in painting moral and ins 
pictures, which might almost justify us 
a To 


ing nobody could be a painter but 
believe that 





the other hand, I much of the 
artistical intellect is daily lost in other av 
Generally, the temper which would make 
mirable artist is humble and observant, cay 
taking much interest in little things, and 
itself dullest 
Suppose, added to these chara 


steady conscientiousness which seeks to do its 


taining pleasantly in the 


stances. 


wherever it may be placed, and the power, 
to few artistical minds, of ingenious inv: 


almost any practical department of hun 


and it can hardly be doubted that the vers 
ity and conscientiousness which would ha 


81‘*Laws of Fésole,’’ cabinet editio: 


Estes & Co., p. 224. 





a 


have in many instances pre 
one; and that in the quiet 


becomin 


ao 
steady craftsmen—sagacious manufac- 
1 uncomplaining clerks—there may fre 
. eoncealed more genius than ever is 
e direction of our publie works, or to 

irk of our publie praises.%- 
all sueh vocational guidance, jn 
¢ for trades, and in all types of 
education, it is to be remembered 
these arts are expression of mind. 
ial training is really cerebral train- 
With the cerebral training is to be 

also ethical training. 

[he manual arts are as accurate exponents 
il state, as other modes of expression; 
th absolute precision, of that of the work- 
nd then with precision, disguised by many 
ting influences, of that of the nation to 
he belongs.®3 


r all these manual endeavors it is to 
remembered that the higher academic 

s have value. Mr. Ruskin says: 
ich good end, it will indeed contribute that 
some practice of the lower arts to our 
f University education; but the thing 
vitally necessary is, that we should ex- 
e spirit of University education to the 

if the lower arts.54 
ed art and scholarship are never to 
separated. 

irt may do for scholarship, I have no 
onjecture; but what scholarship may do 
I may in all modesty tell you. Hitherto, 
rtists, though always gentlemen, have yet 
exclusively craftsmen. Art has been less 
than we suppose; it has taught much, 
also, falsely. Many of the greatest pic- 
gmas; others, beautiful toys; others 
and corrupting toys. In the loveliest 


re on 
it eu 


s something weak; in the greatest there is 
ng guilty. And this, gentlemen, if you 

he new thing that may come to pass,— 
e scholars of England may resolve to teach 


‘Laws of Fésole,’’ cabinet edition, Dana 


tas 7 oor 
& ¢ p. 229. 


St. Mark’s Rest,’’ cabinet edition, Dana 
& Co., p. 9492. 
St. Mark’s Rest,’’ cabinet edition, Dana 


tes & Co., p. 199. 
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also with the silent power of the arts; and that 
some among you may so learn and use them, that 
pictures may be painted which shall not be 
enigmas any more, but open teachings of what 
can not othe ‘ ° so v¢ ~ wn: wW shall 


not be fevered or broken visions any more. but 


Shall be filled with tl nd we ng light of self 
possessed imagination; which shall not be stained 
or enfeebled any more by evil passion, but glorious 
with the strength and chast ty of noble human 
love; and which shall no more degrade or d sguise 


the work of God in heaven, but testify of Him as 
here dwelling with men, and walk ng with them, 
not angry, in the garden of the earth.3 

In Mr. Ruskin’s conception of education 
the training of the workingman plays a 
significant part. The lastingness of his re- 
lation to the popular movement to this end 
is embodied at the present time in what is 
known as Ruskin College at Oxford, an 
independent foundation, and one which 
seeks to carry out his purposes by his 
methods. 

At this point emerges the opinion of th 
author of Queens’ Gardens on the educa 
tion of women. His conception of what 
the education of women should be arises 
from his conception of woman’s nature 
itself. Of this nature in contrast with the 
nature of man he says: 

The man’s power is active, progressive, defensi' 
He is eminently the doer, the creator, the discov 
erer, the defender His intellect is for spe 


tion and invention; his energy for adventure, for 


war, and for conquest, wherever war is just, 
wherever conquest necessary But the woman’s 
power 1s for rule, not for battle, and her intel 
leet is not for invent on or creation, t for sweet 
ordering, arrangement and decisior She sees the 


qualities of things, their claims and their places. 


Her great function is Praise; she enters into no 
contest, but infallibly judges the crown of ntest 
By her office, and place, she is protected from all 
danger and temptation. The man, in his rough 
work in open world, must encounter all peril and 
trial:—to him, therefore, the failure, the offence, 
the inevitable error: often he must be wounded, or 
subdued, often misled, a! iwways hardened But 

5‘*St. Mark’s Rest,’ ibinet edition, Dana 


Estes & Co., p. 320. 
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he guards the woman from all this; within his 
house, as ruled by her, unless she herself has 


sought it, need enter no danger, no temptation, no 


cause of error or offence. This is the true nature 
of home—it is the place of Peace; the shelter, not 
nly from all injury, but from all terror, doubt, 
and division. In so far as it is not this, it is not 
home: so far as tl anxieties of the outer life 
penetrate into it, ar 1 the neonsistently minded, 


inknown, unloved, or hostile society of the outer 
world is allowed by either husband or wife to cross 
the threshold, it ceases to be home; it is then only 
a part of that outer world which you have roofed 
over, and lighted fire in. But so far as it is a 
sacred place, a vestal temple, a temple of the 
hearth watched over by Household Gods, before 
whose faces none may come but those whom they 
ean receive with love,—so far as it is this, and 
roof and fire are types only of a nobler shade and 
light —shade as of the rock in a weary land, and 
ght as of the Pharos in the stormy sea;—so far 


it vindicates the name, and fulfils the praise, of 


And whenever a true wife comes, this home is 
always round her. The stars only may be over 
her head; the glow-worm in the night-cold grass 
may be the only fire at her foot: but home is yet 
wherever she is; and for a noble woman it stretches 
far round her, better than ceiled with cedar, or 
painted with vermilion, shedding its quiet light 
far, for those who else were homeless. 

This, then, I believe to be,—will you not admit 
it to be,—the woman’s true place and power? But 
do not you see that to fulfil this, she must—as far 
as one can use such terms of a human creature— 
be incapable of error? So far as she rules, all 
must be right, or nothing is. She must be en- 
duringly, ineorruptibly good; instinctively, in- 
fallibly wise—wise, not for self-development, but 
for self-renunciation: wise, not that she may set 
herself above her husband, but that she may never 
fail from his side: wise, not with the narrowness 
of insolent and loveless pride, but with the pas- 
sionate gentleness of an infinitely variable, be- 
cause infinitely applicable, modesty of service—the 
true changefulness of woman. In that great 
sense—‘‘ La donna e mobile,’’ not ‘‘Qual pidm al 
vento’’; no, nor yet ‘‘ Variable as the shade, by 
the light quivering aspen made’’; but variable as 
the light, manifold in fair and serene division, 
that it may take the color of all that it falls upon, 
and exalt it.36 


Sesame and Lilies,’’ cabinet edition, Dana 


Estes & Co., p. 86. 


Upon this 
ture he bass 
education an 


The first of 


YY ; 


interpretation of wo 
S his conception ( f 


d of this he Says at 


ir duties to her no 
persons now doubt this s to secure f 
‘ } . " ] 
phys il training and exercises as 
healt ind perfect her beauty, the hig 
ment of that beauty be ng inatt 
splendor of activity and of delicate str: 


it cannot be to 


perfect her beauty, I say, and increase 


) powe rful, nor shed its s: 


17 


too far: only remember that all phys 


$ vain to prod 
freedom of he 


oe Vital feel 


are deadly feel 


ones are vital, 


And they mu 


are to be vital. 


lovely, if you 
not one restrair 
there is not one 
affection or of 
written on her 
the more painf 
ness from the 
from the brow 
This for the 
from the same 


script on of we 


Sweet 


The pe rfect | 


ice beauty without a corr 


irt. 
ings of delight,’’ obs 
ings of delight but 


Do not think you ¢an 
do not make her happy 


it you put on a good girl’s 


I a 4 

» check you giv to her 

effort h will not 

f¢ itures with hardness 
beeause it takes a t 

eyes of ni ence i 

of virtue 

means now € e ¢ 


poet, in two lines, a 


ymanly beauty 


recoras, prom ses as sweet 


oveliness of a woman’s 


ean only consist in that majestic peace 


founded in the 
-full of sweet 
this with that 


memory of happy and us 


records; and from the 


yet more majestic chi 


which is still full of change and promisé 


ing always—modest at once, and bright 


~ 


of better things to be won, and to be 


There is no old 


1 


age where there is sti t 


ise,—it is eternal youth. 


Thus, then, you have first to mould her 


frame, and then, as the strength she gains 


mit you, to fill : 


and temper her mind wit! 


edge and thoughts which tend to confirn 


ural instincts 


tact of love. 


of justice, and refine 


All such knowledge should be given 


enable her to 


work of men: 


understand, and ever 


and yet it should be 
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ve,—not as if it were, or could be, for her none to —_ 
" t to know; but only to feel, and to judge. te 1 se 
no moment, as a matter of pride or per- Despite the diversity of interoretation 
s in herself, whether she knows many lan- : . , a t — 
r one; but it is of the utmost, that she things educational, Mr. Ruskin does 
‘ he able to show kindness to a stranger, and write of the value of certain sm stud 
lerstand the sweetness of a stranger’s ies. Among them he is it ned to give a 
It is of no moment to her own worth or hich place to logic In his great early 
that she should be acquainted with this seas fee wellies tm tibitn thems atte sade te 
or that; but it is of the highest that she , 
e trained in habits of accurate thought; this subject 
should understand the meaning, the in- Next to yg ) the pow f , ng 
ness. and the loveliness of natural laws, ogical relat S f t ‘ ong ‘ 
yw at least some one path of scientific at ertainly, of \ ‘ I versed. I 
t. as far as to the threshold of that bitter e found alwavs te id deep feeling, quick 
r of Humiliation, into which only the wisest vit, or extended knowledge, for one who could set 
est of men can descend, owning them down a syllogism without a fla i for ten who 
forever children, gathering pebbles on a 1 set dow a syllogisn ‘ ould 
ess shore It is of little consequence how ent lerst tha a sides 38 
pelitions of eile Ge Tews, or le sang But, as I have already intimated, Mr 
f events, or how many names of celebrated , - ich ‘ 
s—it is not the object of education to turn Ruskin has a lower opinion of the value 
1an into a dictionary; but it is deeply neces of the sciences in edueation than he has of 
she should be taught to enter with her logie and of literatur No love is lost be 
ersonality into the history she reads; to tween him and the scientist. In the year 
re the passages of it vitally in her own 1964 he writes: 
magination; to apprehend, with her fine 
ts, the pathetic circumstances and dramatic The scientists slink out of my way now, as if I 
s, which the historian too often only was a mad dog, for I let them have ot and 
by his reasoning, and disconnects by his heavy whenever I’ve a chance at then 
ent: it is for her to trace the hidden For Darwin in his ‘‘ Descent of Man’’ 
f divine reward, and eatch sight, through be inne emall wee. We ancien to comtrovert 
ness, of the fateful threads of woven fire ye . 
mes eee Gl te Gitte Dak Darwin’s methods and to oppose some of 
ly of all, she is to be taught to extend the lim- his conclusions. Mr. Ruskin’s interpreta- 
er sympathy with respect to that history tions in science are to be received as of 
s being for her determined, as the moments slight worth. But he does believe in the 
which she draws her peaceful breath: and = yajye of local natural history as a means of 
- e contemporary calamity which, were it but a ; 
a mourned by her, would recur no more here- training students. He says: 
She is to exercise herself in imagining what Thus, in our simplest codes of school instruc 
be the effects upon her mind and conduct, tion, I hope some day to see local natural history 
f she were daily brought into the presence of the assume a principal place, so tha peasant ch 
ffering which is not the less real because shut dren may be taught the nature and uses of the 
her sight. She is to be taught somewhat to herbs that grow in their meadows, and may take 
E stand the nothingness of the proportion which interest in observing and erishing, rather than 
tle world in which she lives and loves, in hunting or killing, the harmless animals of their 
to the world in which God lives and loves; country. Supposing it determined that this local 
solemnly she is to be taught to strive that 37 ‘Sesame and Lilie bine lition, Dana 
r uughts of piety ‘may not be feeble in pro- Estes & Co., p. 88. 
to the number they embrace, nor her 38‘‘NModern Painters Vol. IITL., cabinet edi 
r more languid than it is for the momentary tion, Dana Estes & ¢ 1 
; ef from pain of her husband or her child, when 39‘* Hortus Inclusus,’ abinet edit Dana 





ttered for the multitudes of those who have 


Estes & Co., ] 6 
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natural history should be taught, drawing oug 


to be used to fix the attention, and test, while it 


aided, the memory ‘‘Draw such and such a 
flower in outline, with its bell towards vou. Draw 
it with its side towards you. Paint the spots upon 


it. Draw a duck’s head her foot Now a robin’s, 


a thrush’s,—now the spots upon the thrush’s 
breast.’’ These are the kind of tasks which it 
seems to me should be set to he young peasant 


student.4° 

It is also good to be able to say that the 
teaching of English our author regards as 
a mighty foree in education. It is a happy 
condition that one whose books have be- 
come standard texts as examples of good 
English and as means for the teaching of 
English should inelude, in the content of 
education, composition in English, and in 
other languages. A school of literature he 
would found which should be occupied 
largely with human emotion and history. 
The human emotion should normally be 
found in literature. Mr. Ruskin says: 


1+ 
i 


There are attractive qualities in Burns, and at 
tractive qualities in Dickens, which neither of those 
writers would have possessed if the one had been 
educated, and the other had been studying higher 
nature than that of cockney London; but those at 
tractive qualities are not such as we should seek 
| of literature If we want to teach 
young men a good manner of writing, we should 
teach it from Shakespeare,—not from Burns; 


from Walter Seott,—and not from Dickens.*! 

The value of drawing is constantly re- 
ferred to under divers forms, and with 
great emphasis in all of Mr. Ruskin’s 
works. I might refer to many pages, but I 
content myself with the simple declaration. 

This tremendous force called education 
is one devoted to the enlargement and en- 
richment of every faculty both of the race 
and of the individuals composing the race. 
It is not a force flung into the air, or 
hidden in the depths of the sea or the land. 


10'*Laws of Fésole,’’ cabinet edition, Dana 
Estes & Co., p. 252. 
41‘*Two Paths on Art,’’ cabinet edition, Dana 


Estes & Co., p. 44. 


It has a human application, yet 
relationship to the natural elem 
the environments which help to m 
what he is. This value of enviro: 
illustrated in a personal letter wr 
1871, published as Letter Ten in 
volume of ‘‘ Fors.’’ 

It happened also, which was the rea 
the bias of my after life, that my fat 
rare ilove of pictures. I use the word ‘‘ra 
visedly, having never met with anoth 
of so innate a faculty for the discernment of 
art, up to the point possible without a 
Tice Accordingly, wherever there was 
to be seen, we stopped at the nearest tow: 
night; and in reverentest manner | 
nearly all the noblemen’s houses in Eng 
indeed myself at that age caring for the ] 
but much for castles and ruins, feeling 
more, as I grew older, the healthy delight 
covetous admiration, and perceiving, as s 
could perceive any political truth at all 
was probably much happier to live in a 
house, and have Warwick Castle to be 
at, than to live in Warwick Castle, and hav 
ing to be astonished at; but that, at all « 
would not make Brunswick Square ir 
more pleasantly habitable, to pull Warwick ( 
down, And, at this day, though I have | 
tations enough to visit America, I could 
} 


for a couple of months, live in a country 


. . 
able as to possess no castles.#? 


But aside from environment and 
ural elements, education is above all 
process to be applied, as I have said, to 
race and to individuals. 

Observe: I do not say, nor do I believe 
lower classes ought not to be better « 
millions of ways, than they are. I believe 
man in a Christian kingdom ought to be 
well educated. But I would have it ed 
purpose; stern, practical, irresistible, 
habits, in bodily strength and beauty, in all 
ties of mind capable of being developed 
circumstances of the individual, and espe 
the technical knowledge of his own busi! 
yet, infinitely various in its effort, dit 
make one youth humble, and another ¢ 


tranquillize this mind, to put some spark 


42‘*Pors,’’ Vol. I., cabinet edition, Dat 


& Co., p. 132. 
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to urge, and now to restrain: 


to that; now 
e doing of all this, considering knowledge 
y out of myriads of means in its hands, 


y + 


is of gifts at its disposal; and giving 
ling it as a good husbandman waters 
giving the full shower only to the 


nts and at times when they are thirsty, 


s present we pour it upon the heads of 
as the snow falls on the Alps, on one 
ther alike, till they can bear no more, and 
take honor to ourselves because here and 
river descends from their crests into the 


not oberving that we have made the loaded 


emselves barren for ever. 
I hold it for indisputable, that the first 
child born 


see that ev ery 


fed, and edu 


is to 
be well housed, clothed, 


it attain years of discretion.4% 


is through this edueation of the indi- 


that he is strengthened in right 
s, enlarged in intellect, made purer in 
and more divine in his entire char- 

His capacity and final effectiveness 
birth; education 
nutes into actualities. 


nodern truth Mr. Ruskin expresses in 


at yet 


possibilities 


ern Painters’’ in saying: 


} 


vy well the common censure by which ob 


» such futilities of so-called education are 


y the men who have been ruined by them,— 


** exercise 
The 


which 


nmon plea that anything does to 
’? Tt is an utterly false one. 
in youth, is not a of 
with any kelp or brick 


nd upon. 
machine 


} 
Ss0uUl, 


polish 


| the cogs 


at hand; and, having got it into work- 


rder, and good, empty, and oiled serviceable 


yur immortal locomotive at twenty- 
1 or thirty, express from the Strait 


irs oid 
The whole period cf 


tart y 


the Narrow Road. 


s one essentially of formation, edification, 


tion, I use the words with their weight in 
n taking of stores, establishment in vital 
hopes, and faiths. There is not an hour 


t is trembling with destinies,—not a mo 


f which, once past, the appointed work ean 
again, or the neglected blow struck 


e done 


Take your vase of Venice glass 


old iron. 
the furnace, and strew chaff over it in its 
irent heat, and recover that to its clearness 


blow n 


ed 


wind has 


ITI., 


north 


Vol. 


90°90 


ed glory when the 


Stor of Venice,’’ cabinet 


es 
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qf 
upon it; t not think to strew ‘" er the 
child fres I (70d 8 | ri P ‘ ¢ the 
heavenly s back ft ‘ thie 
world.44 
The race does ind ed need t10 is 
he has w said in ‘*Stones of Venice 
It seen ‘ ‘ 
bs] tar s ) ‘ ates 11 at 
present be rega 9 st emerge fy 
hood; and be f the first ¢ , feel their 
strengt t their s, and explore th 
creation iro the f We er ¢ it 
Wi r the s fifty vears, the ature or Ut! 
ground we tread f the air we eathe, and of 
the lignt by vhich we seé¢ wer not s ! is 
convecturally oO ‘ ed by s lurat 
f the globe, and the es of ar fe by I 
was ibite re is eg ng be a re 
hended ind that the ope of the gnificent s 
ence wh I S reve ed then 1s is vet &§ 1t Tle 
received by é ib mind. tha pres tior nd 
ignorar e are st permitted to raise their vo S 
against it unrebuked; that perfect veracit the 
representation of gener il nature by s vi 
been attempted until the press lay s it 
the present day been resisted wit i t energy 
of the popular voice; that the simpk proble 4 
of social science are yet so littl i vod. as 
that doctrines of liberty, : a he 
openly preached, and so s essf is affect 
the whole body of ‘ 1 worl ’ 
parently incurable diseas« that the first prir 
c ples of commerce wer ickr ed | y é 
English Parliament only a fe s ag . 
free trade measures, and are s s ttle ler 
stood by the million, that 1 na ! lares abolish 
its custom houses: that e sir es pr pies of 
policy are still not so much as stated, far less re 
ceived, and t t ¢ ilized nat ns persis I the 
belief that the subtlety and nesty h they 
know to be ruinous in d gs betwe n ind 
man, are serviceable in d gs be ‘ nult 
tude and multitude; finally, tha ‘ ype of th 
Christian religion, wl I ve ive bet iught for 
two thousand vears s s ) é by 
us, that es ose t ind 1 sell 
sacrifice bear i $ the s 
T itions, ve tio iny 
of their pol t 1 re t é | e thus 
ré ew the ept fs ‘ mar 
race are ' ‘ 
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most profo ily oncer! then » know, and 
W n t V en th most ease have bee 

uscertained e irdly determine yw far back 
or the narro | t ol nay progress we ug 

t place the gene to we belong, how 
far the swaddling . ‘ nwound from us 
and el 11s} things beginning to be put away ‘ 


Much that has been said of edueati 
according to John Ruskin receives either 
illustration or emphasis in the account he 
himself gives of his own edueation, in his 

} 


autobiographie ‘‘Praeterita.’’ From this 


interpretation I select a few of the more 


pregnant paragraphs: 


this quite priceless gift ol Peace I had received 
the perf lers ling of the natures of Obed 


of tather r mothe sim] S a ship er heim; 
I oO { ( ot resista ( Du rece ny 

‘ lire part ot mv own Té¢ ind tftoree 
i heipt s neces ry o me nh every mo il 
actior . iw of y eal y And my 
pra e in | Ss soo nplet I gy was 
ever | ed e t t ot give no ng 
eve! rentened ‘ i vas not l fl ed ind 
no r eve e that vas not tl 


g i eX o these the hat f fixed attentio 
with b eves and mind on wW h I will not 
further enlarge at this mome! ; being the 


nl say t ne a) \ rsation i bf t tl re 
port ] 1 vear or t » before s ea 2 2 | 

the most analytic mind in Europe Ar it 

DI in vhi so tI is I an acquainted vit 
l rope | in n eit ent rely disposed to on T 

Lastly in extreme pert t In palate ind all 
other bodilv senses, o en bv e utter pyr tio 
I ik vine, comfits, or, ex ept i irel lest re 
st I Truit ind by fine prepa itlo I Ww it 
food is prive Ine S h I esteem the m n bless 
ings oft my ( lhood xt eT ne mint the 
equally dominant ilamities 

First it id nothing to l 

My parents were n a sort s e powers of 
na r t me more ved than the sur ind the 
moo oO y | s ild ave beer innoved ind 


AND 
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) \ ir irkene 
lid I love (70d; not t | id any 
Him, or fear of H but simply f 
people told n is His service, dis ore 
what people old me s His | b 

yy I had 1 on i ns to quarrs 
I ybody te Sis ind no iv to thank 

nt was ever aliowed to do anyt ng I 
\ t 1t was their duty to do ind \ 

been grateful to the cook for co 

gardener itor gar I yy en the one 
vive me a bal l t vit t askir o 
he otner vo not é nts nes 
a e they mad é ks untidy? T 
sequence of S S t howe 

perhaps have been expecte that I gre 
I inaffectionate i ner 

n it came w lence tterly r 

nmanage ible eas y . ne 

id anything to mar ‘ 

For seco! I i es I 
to endure anger I tf any c 
not: my strengt} s never exercise 
never tried, and n rage never yT 
that I was er atra I M4 € 

inder r he +c 1 e of + 
tempted int g s pass 
to get iea Oo y ( oO s 

‘ Ss meé ve! 

Thirdly I was taught no precis 
q ette of manners t Was enoug 
society we sa I remained unobtrusive 
to a question wit it shyness: but t 

ime later, ind reased as |] QT 
the r deness r go tron the Vant oO 

‘ ind fo n ssible to } 
vanced re lexte \ al bodily ex 
I inv | easing i¢ my s nent Oo é 
in ordinary be iT 

Las y, i el [ ¢ s My 
right and wrong, and powers of ind 
tion, were left « rely ndevelonse } 

lle and blinkers were never taken off 
dren should ave their times of |! I 
like soldiers: al 1 whe e ti ol Lie 
quired, 18 ertall é e reat 
very early put for pe ods of tice 
command of itself; set on the bareback 
ts own will, and left to breal I 
strength. But the easeless a ( 
over my youth left n whe st out 
the world, unable for some time to do 
lrift ith its vor es 

My present verdict therefore t 
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me, must be, that 
once too formal and too luxurious: leav- 

racter, at the most important moment 
tion, cramped indeed, but not dis- 
nly by protection innocent, instead 
e virtuous. My mother saw this her 
t too clearly, 


in later years; and when 


anything wrong, stupid, or hard 
done many things that were 


ilways said, ‘‘It is because you were 


he comprehensive conclusion is: 
perfect health of life and fire of heart, 
¢ to be anything but the boy I was, not 

to have anything more than I had; know 


ly just so much as to make life 


) not enough to slacken in the least 
s: and with so much of science mixed 


yr as to make the sight of the Alps not 


Y é tion of the beauty of the earth, but 
ening of the first page of its volume,—lI 
evening from the garden-terrace 

en with my destiny fixed in all of it 

» be sacred and useful. To that terrace, 


shore of the Lake of Geneva, my heart 


turn to this day, in every impulse that 
ve in them, and every thought that 


eln or pea e.47 


similar experience, and likewise far- 
recalls as occurring in the 
Of Mr. Ruskin’s 
Oxford, broken into by his sickness, 
This life 
over his 


one 


( ‘harles Kingsley. 


s superfluous now to write. 
had little 
r. He finally took a 

fourth.’” His 
ut he finally came to his large self. 


rently influence 


‘*complimentary 


development was 


in this story to describe the ad- 


») Space 


s I never used; nor does my own failure 


to blame, even were there any use 
Oxford 


Greek and Latin as she could; 


a system now passed away. 


gh I think she might also have told me 
iries grew in Iffley meadow, it was 

r that she left me to find them for myself, 
she should have told me, as nowadays 

1 it the painting on them was only to 


‘Praeterita,’’ cabinet edition, Dana Estes & 


cabinet edition, Dana Estes & 


The love for, and th 
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fiv 
amuse S Fo \ ‘ . T 
- A 
Vas ft < « P fa 
Sq as he s i ‘ , 
! . Line so 
yet a vear » atte i I é ¢ say 8 
that for t é rOSsiD 
~ t 
ni erto g S dl r } 
has bro ‘ 
the S ] i 0 
ind to é ‘ 
mer » k - 3 a 
End of Days.‘ 


As one reviews all 


through a half-century, and under divers 


conditions, on edueation. tf] questio 
emerges: What was the worthiest contr 
but on which he m l to the ! 1 ius 


and what, if any, was the defect or weak 


ness 1n his offering? The answer is not far 
to seek Mr R ISKII ’s ch el ‘ontripution 
lies in the emphasis he placed on, and in 


the analyses he made of, th 
in character and training 
By the moral element one d Ss not mean 


merely the et] eal virtues. either maior or 


minor, altho 


have in mind those parts of character which 
are primarily spiritual or non-intellectual 


Perhaps no better single illustration or ex 
ample could be found than that which 1s 


furnished by th 


purity of heart, meekness, ar the supreme 


qualities which he holds most dear. Obedi 
ence, faith, gentleness, charity, are words 
which drop from his pen like dew from tl 
summer skies. To him, eruelty and idl 
ness are abominal | St. John. he is 
in apost O nd to t His seven 


llumine every human pat! he stones 
of th ty hich he mo ores idl 
with tl lair ¢ rs 0 ’ ss | ier 
ness and lov 
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phasis there is abundant need. In an age 
which delights to call itself dynamic, and 
whose emblem is either an electric bulb or 
a gas-engine, placed in an automobile, it is 
good to find accent put on qualities which 
are neither splendid nor meritricious nor 
erass. It is indeed good to find the Divine 
Spirit not in the whirlwind or the thunder, 
but in the still, small voice. 

This emphasis on the moral side also 
points out the defect of his theory, as a 
follows the light. The defect lies 
in the attention to the 
strictly intellectual side of education. Al- 
though the intellect is a less important tool 


shadow 


lack of proper 


in human progress than is supposed by 
most men, it does have its great and unique 
place. Ruskin’s own desultory and broken 
course of education unconsciously affects his 
The scientific type of mind he 
Of the masters in philosophy, as 
knowledge. For the 
without shadow or 


theories. 

contemns, 
Kant, he has slight 

clear light of truth 
turning, free from prejudice and devoid of 
He 
interprets quite as much with the heart as 
with the brain. To think (although he de- 
clares he wishes to be known as a thinker), 


passion, his mind has slight affinity. 


to reason, to judge, to weigh evidence, he 
lacked a worthy and adequate power, even 
with all his unique and tremendously great 
gifts. 

For two of his own great contemporaries, 
John Stuart Mill and Charles Darwin, he 
has either derision or Next “9 
Turner, the most outstanding object of his 
admiration is Thomas Carlyle. He 
fers the pre-Raphaelites to Raphael, and 
Michael Angelo. His 


personalities interprets his 


sarcasm. 
pre- 


Burns-Jones to 
judgment of 
own personality, and helps to determine 
the worth of his interpretation of education. 
CuHaARLes F. THwina 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY, 


( LEVELAND 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 

THE PRESIDENCY OF DARTMOUTH Cc 
Dr. Ernest Fox Nicuots has resig 
presidency of Dartmouth Collegé 
to Yale University next year to fill a nm 
in physics in the academic departm 
Nichols will at the close of the pres 
demic year have served as preside nt 
College for 
viously been professor of physics at ( 
Dartmouth and Columbia. His letter 
ignation and the reply of the trustees 





mouth seven vears, h: 


Herewith I tender you my resignatio 


presidency of the college, to take eff« 
1916, and I 


pray you to ae 


Six and a half years ago, when you 
honor to call me to my present office 
was passing through a critical period 


heeding your call I reluctantly left the 
teacher and student of physics, which for 
years had fully occupied my time, my 
enthusiasm and had gratified my every 
The college needs of that earlier time 
splendid 


through the 
efforts of 


largely met, and 
tion and 


workers the 


united many devot 


now In an eXc¢ 


college is 


both 


in its internal 


strong pos tion, 


and in its external relations. There seems 


fore, no compelling reason why I may 
you to let me go back to my earlier 
duties and recompenses of which are it 
cord with my individual tastes and pret 
invitation to a chair 


affords the acceptabl 


For this return an 
ies in Yale colleg 
tunity. 

Yet in leaving the official service of t 
hold 
The 


have found exacting, and its high respons 


as in coming to it, I its vital interests 


my personal wishes. duties of my 


considerately done to |! 


Lookir +4 


many active years lying before a man of 


much as you have so 
them, a heavy burden. forward 


} 
| 


I seriously doubt my endurance to ho 


to the end to give the college that vig 


efficient which its continued wel 
Moreover, I feel 
work it is 
do for the college is already done 

You who already know it I 


precious to me have been the personal ass 


service 
quires of its president. 
hest 


ing conviction that the 


need not 


and friendships with the members of y 
body, past and present, with my colleag 
nistration; nor 


faculty and in the adm 














5 


T 


} 


val friendship and fine support | 
graduates and undergraduates 


s which from their warmtl and 


eered and lightene i my i rs 
t WW itever value they may ive 
S f nv office | shall surrender g idly 
eiess humat associations tT has 
| st and pray I may never have to 
e respect and regard, 
ere 
Signed) ERNEST FOX NICHOLS 
ry + + slnetar hat ‘ +} 
e greatest reiuctance that we, ‘ 
Dartmouth College, accept your resig 


the presidency of the college, to take 
lose of your seventh year of service 
lertook the exacting duties of vour 
é yiven yourse lf loyally and without 
é I filment. In difficult processes of 
t you have brought to bear a high 
ability, enriched with a 
e, an exhaustless patience, a noble 
vel erosity. 
ight to your task at Dartmouth trained 
ilys s, ¢€o ipled with the loftiest ideals 
p. You have thus built up in the col 
itional and administrative organiza 
ite and harmonious. Your impress 
ident body has been in terms of wider 
s of intellectual! ty. 
een our hope that Dartmouth College 
continue to enjoy your leadership. 
but recognize that the sacrifices which 
ilready made deserve worthier recogn 
the demand that you continue them at 
st to your own well-being. 
hosen field of science to which you aré 
return you will carry our sure expecta 
reat accomplishment and added honors; 
especially you will carry our warm per 
tion, the outgrowth of seven years of 


ellowship in a common cause 


With most sincere esteem, 
TRUSTEES OF DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 


OLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 

URE of the growth of the college is 
vy Dean Thomas F. Hunt in his an- 
rt rece ntly issued by the university. 
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Just one student—one \ ! stood uy 
the commencement platform to receive a di 
gree in agriculture in 1900, the first mence 


ment atter Dr Ben; Idk \\ eler becean 
president of the University of Califor At 
the last commencement seventy-nine deer 
were conferred in agriculture, and thirty-six 
certificates were given last spring for 
pletion of the three-year course in agriculture 
at the university f; rm school. 

Six years ago there were only 197 students 
in the college of agriculture. Last year there 
were more than three times as man 
599 in full university standing in the college 
of agriculture, not counting the 289 in the 
three-year course in the university farn 
school 


Last fall 169 freshm« 


4 


course in agriculture at Berkeley, and 170 
men, of an average age of twe1 tv, the thre 
year course at the university farm That 
339 students of college age began the study of 
agriculture last fall under the auspices of the 
iniversity, not counting the 186 enrolled in 
the farmers’ short courses 

A total of 18,347 enrollments for correspond 
ence courses in agriculture had been reached 
by last June. Of these, 9,198 enrollments wer 
newly registered last vear. These 18,347 corre 
spondence students are from every county in 
California, from forty-two other states, and 
from foreign lands as distant as Greece, India, 
Africa and the Fiji Islands. 

Through the leadership of the university 
agriculture has now come to be taught in 64 
high schools, in 31 cases by graduates of agri 
cultural colleges, and in 56 cases by teachers 
who have had farm experience, ranging from 
one to over 25 years 

Last year 400,000 bulletins were sent out, 
this including twenty-five different agricul 
tural publications. More than eighty other 
papers were printed in various scientific jour 
nals during the vear by members of the agri- 
cultural faculty. 

The university last r had farm advisers 
in eleven counties, | ’ agricultural clubs in 
65 high schools, and a host of people in at- 


tendance at farmers’ institutes. 
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Great as is this work of agricultural teach- of schoo] trustees, otherwise eml 
ing, it is but a part of the work of the univer- tain of the approved features of 
sity in agriculture, for the experiments and_ bill: (3) the Hatch bill, providing 
investigations in progress are of at least equal control, providing that state aid ma, 
importance to the people of the state. only to vocational education progr 

on preliminary community investi: 


LEGISLATION FOR STATE SYSTEMS OF VOCA needs and conditions, and definit 


TIONAL EDUCATION = > ‘ , 
. cyphe ; nizing three factors in vocational ad 
fiir Bureau of Education reports that no namely, choice of, preparation for. 
change has taken place during the past yvear ployment in some suitable occur 
in the number of states having systems for committee on education of the ass 


_ — . 1 
res gy a S] » S gy vocationa schnoois . . ko -« 
organizin nd supervising vocational schoo] several public hearings, but failed 


and for assisting local communities in the out any one of the bills. Lack of av 


, ’ . . 
aintenance of such schoo through grants , . 
maintenant : - among the advocates of the new les 


of state ai The states having such systems } 

tat aid. The vet havi h yvsten commonly understood to be the en 
are: Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, for the committee’s refusal to reco 
» ani "iseonsit “)} ‘ ‘ ) : koe 

Pennsylvania, Wi consin and Indiana. In tion at this session. 


each of these states administration is effected 

rough the office of a special deputy or ex 
th —— a a ; THE COST OF FREE TEXT-BOOK 
pert assistant attached to the staff of the stat 


. ° ° ° ° TH fo wine to ated Ast 
superintendent of public instruction or com fue following figures on « 


books and stationery and supplies 


missioner of education. 
compiled by the Bureau of Edu 


In Connecticut the law provides for indus 
reports of the city superintendent 


trial schools under two optional plans: (1) 
school year 1911-12. Other ficures 


Support and control by the state board of edu- 


eation; (2) control by the local community, cost of text-books in various stat 


with state aid under specified conditions. In state as a whole are included in Bullet 
Maryland annual grants are made for the par- No. 36, about to be issued by the b 
tial support of colored industrial schools. In 
A ‘. - Cit 8 fF JUUO MUO ¢ () 
Vermont, Maine, Minnesota, Montana, North 
Dakota, Rhode Island and Tennessee provi- 
sion is made for state appropriations to com- rextt 
munities or schools offering approved courses 
in industrial, manual or household arts sub p 
jects, iE 
Earnest attempts to secure legislation for a Sah |” 
state system of vocational education in Illi 
. : . . Wn . Soston, Mass 91 1 
nois again failed. Three separate bills were Cambri sa ~ ee 69 | 
introduced into the state legislature: (1) The Fall River, Mass. 53 |3.27 
‘<< ‘ +] e ° Lowell Mass. 00 2.1 
ooley ») ratted accor g£ > sug- : 
( oles I ll, dr il d bt rrding to ta u Grand Rapids, Mi 
gestions of Dr. E. G. ¢ ooley, of the ¢ hicago Minneapolis, Min: 67 
Commercial Club, providing for a modified Omaha, Nebr. 76 2.94 
. ° . . ° P Jersey City, N J. 00 2.0 
form of dual administrative control, involving Newark. NJ ‘79 5.78 
special industrial education boards appointed Albany, N. ¥ ‘97 4 
by the regular boards of school trustees: (2 Toledo, Ohio 88 2.25 
y ‘the regular boards of school trustees; (2) Philadelphia, Pa 1.52 |4 
the so-called “ Teachers’ ” bill. placing the or- Providence, R. I 58 |2 
: : 7. 7 . Spok: - Was 7 é 
ganization and administration of vocationa] 5Po*#ne, Wash i 
3 : ; Median cost (42.4 
education in the hands of the regular boards Average cost 78 
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AND NEWS 


associate superintendent, 
elected superintendent of the public 
Philadelphia. He takes the place 
C. Jacobs, who died recently, after 
ceeded Martin G. Brumbaugh when 
lected governor of Pe Ins) lvania. 
Mezes, of the the City 


York, was elected president of the 


College of 


Urban Universities at the 
last The 
be he ld at 


] 
WeEeR,. 


will 


Cincinnati 
of the association 
those who were announced to make 
t the seventieth annual meeting of 
York State 
ed organizations held this 
President 
Philander P. 


mmissioner of Educatica. 


Teachers’ Association 


, 
t week at 


William H. 
United 


re former 


1 Dr. Claxton, 


AND 
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eae 

Harriet Louise Keever, formerly superin 
tendent of the Cleveland pu vols. has 
been elected a truste f Oberlin College. Miss 
Keeler graduated from Oberli: th the class 
of 1870. She is the fir elected 


Cuartes M.S et] 
lehem Steel Corporation, has been elected a 


trustee of Cornell University 


HWAB, president of the Bet} 


PRESIDENT 


HURCHILI the 
board ed t Ne York Cit unces 
to investi te the I tl Gary 0] 
| Publie S 89, Br v1 nd Pub 
l School 45, B Phe I the 


land, Joh 
At the November meeting of the Yale Cor 
poration the me ber ot the corporat i 


vited the emeritus professors to lunch t} 


son VanN ar 
sit exte i 
; ' \ \ 
ti ( 
yk 

0 ns 

TESTIMONIALS to P1 Per 1 Har 
rison on their retire f the 
Imperial C R ( science ) 
have been arranged | t l to Pre 
fessor Harrison, wl been as ited with 
the department t ly n 
ics during thirty-t ears, has taken the 


form of an illus ted ldres » a mpat ed 
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778 
by valuable personal gifts. In the case of 
Professor Perry, former students of the Fins- 
bury Technical College desired to be associ- 
ated with the testimonial, in recognition of 
his services to that institution prior to his 
joining the staff of the Royal College of Sci- 
ence in 1896, and a permanent memorial has 
been established the form of 
prize to be awarded annually at each of the 


in a medal or 
two institutions. 

Tue Romanes lecture before the Univer- 
sity of Oxford will be delivered this year by 
Professor E. B. Poulton, Hope professor of 
zoology in the university, on December 7. The 
subject will be “ Science and the Great War.” 

Dr. Artuur C. McGirrert, professor of 
church history in the Union Theological Semi- 
nary, has been chosen Henry Ward Beecher 
lecturer at Amherst College for next year. 
The latter part of April he will give a course 
of lectures on some phase of the history of 
Christian thought. 

THE twenty-third summer meeting of the 
American Mathematical Society will be held 


at Harvard University early in September, 
1916. At the eighth colloquium of the so- 
ciety, held in connection with this meeting, 
courses of lectures will be delivered as fol- 
lows: By Professor G. C. Evans: “ Topics 


from the Theory and Applications of Func- 
tionals, including Integral By 
Professor Oswald Veblen: “ Analysis Situs.” 

Dr. F. 
Vienna, has been killed in the war. 


Equations.” 
HasenOurL, professor of physics at 


Dr. Rapnaet Metpowa, professor of organic 
chemistry in the University of London, died on 
November 16, at the age of sixty-six years. 

Tue New England Superintendents’ Asso- 
ciation met at Norwood November 19. 
Among the speakers were George F. Willett, 


on 


of Norwood, who spoke upon the “ Ideals and 
Methods of the Norwood Civie Association ”; 
Hon. Calvin N. 
cation of New Jersey, who spoke on “ Achiev- 
ing the Purposes of School Supervision”; J. 
D. Whittier, superintendent of at 
South Shaftsbury, Vt., on “ The Superintend- 
and the Teacher”; William D. Fuller, 


Kendall, commissioner of edu- 


schools 


ent 
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superintendent of schools at Ol 


on “ Training of Teachers in Ser 


Clough, superintendent of sch 
River, Conn., on “ The Work 


School Supervisor in Connectie 
tin H. Fittz, superintendent at N 
“Interrelations between Comn 
Superintendent.” 

Own the faculty of George P 
for Teachers Dr. Lewis Cecil G; 
of economics, takes the place of Dr 
Coulter. Dr. Gray graduated fr 
Jewell College and received his d 


the University of Wisconsin. H 
Peabody College from the Unive: 
katchewan, Canada, where he } 

professor of economics. Dr. Gr 


made a special study of the plantat 
of the south, working in the Divis 
of the 
written extensively on southern ec 
Miss Emma B. Matteson | 
instructor in the h 
department. She a graduaté 
stitute of College, 
University, with additional stud) 


culture, Bureau Census, 


jects. 
pointed ye 
is 
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health and sanitation at the Mas 
Institute of Technology. She has 
Pratt Institute, Simmons College, 
State Normal School, Winona, Mic! 
A. Pratt and Mr. J. M. Shaver 
added to the faculty of the Knap; 
Country Life. Mr. Pratt comes 
Missouri State Normal School of 


burg, and Mr. Shaver from the Univer 


Tennessee where he 

Proressor T. W. Gattoway, Ph 
occupied the chair of biology at J 
kin University at Decatur, IIl., sin 


tablishment of that institution i 
been appointed professor of zoology 
College, Beloit, Wisconsin. A. A. Ty 


(Columbia, 797), 


biology in Bellevue College, Omaha, 


has been appointed to the chair « 
Millikin to su 
Galloway. 

Dr. Leo Logs has been appointed t 


James University, 


established chair of comparative pat! 





+ 


SS 


\ 


was instructor it 


D., 


l 


for some years prot 


+ } 
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| school of Washington Univer- 
research department is made pos- 
fund provided for five years by 
The 
announces also the appointment of 
Ph.D., as dean, and the 
Borden S. Veeder, 


pediatrics ; 


the university for the purpose. 


A. Shaffer, 
promotions: 
associate professor of 

\. Gesell, M.D., to associate in physiol- 


C. Jeans, M.D., to instructor in 


Ropert Rerzer, formerly of the Uni- 
of Chicago, has accepted the pro- 
» of anatomy and deanship of the 


Medical College, Omaha. 


snp school teachers on November 16 
r suit for reinstatement of six officers 
r union who had been discharged by 
rintendent the 


f education for their activity in organ- 


Frederick on order of 


he union. The Supreme Court refused 
the suit brought by a Cleveland tax 
an attempt to have Superintendent 
punished for alleged contempt of 
discharging the teachers, allowing to 
court of appeals decision which held 

s justified in his action. Nearly 

rs ago 1,300 Cleveland school teachers 
d the Grade Teachers’ Club and took 
affiliate with the American Federa- 
The board of education then 


resolution requiring the immediate 


Labor. 


| of any teacher joining the federation. 


University of Minnesota efforts are 
de to bring faculty and regents into 
ersonal relations. At a general as- 
of the whole teaching staff held Sep- 

r 27 ten of the twelve regents of the uni- 
ere present and made brief addresses. 
president of the board, Mr. Fred B. Sny- 
mphasized the fact that the regents re- 
| the faculty members not as employees 
s colleagues responsible for the really im- 
nt work of the university. He made an 
| for the hearty cooperation of all con- 
d for the welfare of the institution. On 
ening of November 3 the new members 
faculty were invited to meet the regents 
house of the president of the university. 
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For December 14 a dinner is being arranged 


mittee. (On this occasion 


by a faculty cor 


there will be an informal discussion in which 
regents 


ideals 


it is expected that both faculty and 
will express their views about university 
and policies, 


10) : 
annual meetir 


twenty-fourth g of the 
American Psychological Association will be 
held at the University of Chicago 
and 30, 1915. The 
smoker with the address of the president, Pro- 
John B. Watson, on “ The Place of the 


Psychology,” will occur 


THE 


December 
28, 29 annual dinner- 
fessor 
Conditioned-Reflex ir 
at the Quadrangle Club on Wednesday even- 
ing, December 29. <A special feature of the 
program will be a discussion of the relations 
of psychology to the subjects of philosophy, of 
the 
The local member of the executive committee, 
of the meetings, is Professor H. A. 


science and of pedagogy in curriculum. 
in charge 


Carr, of the University of Chicago. Commu- 
nications which concern the program may be 
Professor R. M. 


addressed to the secretary, 


Ogden, at Lawrence, Kansas. 
Tue attendance at the High 
ference which met at the University of Illinois 


School Con 


this month, exclusive of university people, was 
1,186. Two main subjects were emphasized; 
and the ques 


Besides the 


namely, the high-school library 
tion of the junior high school. 
annual high-school conference, there were held 
third annual meeting of 


Association, and 


is State 


at the university the 
the City 
the third annual meeting of the Illin 


Assoc 


Superintendents’ 


School Board ition. 


Hotchkiss, of 


residu 


Unper the will of 
New Haven, Yak 
ary legatee in the following paragr 
will: “ The residuary estate is left to 


University 


University is made 
i ph of his 
Yale 


to be kept as a separate fund by 


the name of the Justus B. Hotchkiss fund, and 
the income applied as follows: One third to 
the Yale Law School, one third to the aca- 


as Yale College, and 
“al department.” The 
nt to about 


demic department, know! 
one third to the theolog? 
bequest will it is announced : 


immou 
one million dollars. 

Tue architectural school 
wed into the building 


of the Unive rsity 


of Pennsylvania has m 
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vacated by the dental school last spring. Their 
the third floors of 
College Hall have been made over into offices 


quarters on and fourth 


and classrooms for the college. The advisory 
system, which has been working out so success- 
fully in the past, depends greatly upon proper 
ottice facilities and it is hoped that it will now 
be possible for the first time to provide offices 
for every one. Under the new arrangement, 


the department of Latin, Romane: languages, 
Germanic languages and anthropology will be 
housed on the third floor. 


and Greek will occupy the second floor. 


English, history 


Plan,” to- 


ward the realization of which the University of 


Tue “Phebe Apperson Hearst 
California has been working for the past ten 
The uni- 
versity has just completed the construction of 
the 300-foot $200,000 white granite bell tower, 
the Sather Campanile; is erecting the steel 
Ide Wheeler Hall, an 


$800,000 eclass-room building, and within the 


years, is now rapidly advancing. 


frame of Benjamin 
next few months is to begin the construction 
of a chemistry building to cost $250,000; a 


$350,000, 


second agriculture building to cost ¢$ 
and the completion of the university library, 
on which $850,000 has already been spent at 
an additional cost of $400,000. This will give 
the building a book-storage capacity of a mil- 
lion volumes. 

In 1918 Illinois is to celebrate the centen- 
nial of its admission to the Union, and as one 
feature of the celebration there is planned a 
“Centennial History of Illinois,” a coopera- 
tive work in five volumes, to be published 
early in 1918, by funds appropriated by the 
state. The selected for 
editor-in-chief of this history, Professor Clar- 
ence Waldworth Alvord, of the University of 
Illinois, editor of the “Illinois Historical Col- 
since 1905. 


commission has 


lections ” 
to him that 
the fact that it is its duty to preserve its own 


It is due in large part 
the state has been awakened to 


history for future generations, instead of re- 
lying on the chance interest of individuals or 
the uncertainty of private historical materials. 
It is planned to divide the history of Illinois 
in such a way that it may be written in five 


volumes, thus: 
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I ‘Province and Territ Ty, 167 
II. **The Frontier State, I1SI1S—184 
IT] ‘The Era of Transition, 1848 


IV. ‘*The Indu 
V. *‘*The Modern 


+ ] : - 
strial State, 1870-189 


Commonwealt 


REORGANIZATION of education 
junior high-school plan or somethi: 
is definitely under way, according 
T. H. Briggs, whose review of s 


cation has just been issued by the 





reau of Education. The junior hig] 
been defined “as an organization of i 
and 8 or 7 to 9 to provide means for 


1: 


differences, especially by an earlier 


tion of prevocational work and 


usually taught in the high school.” There are 
now 57 cities in the United St 

junior high schools are organized 

takable form. “One advantage claim - 
the junior high school,” declares D 9 
“jis that it groups children so that ‘ 
seldom taught in the grammar grad 
introduced, thereby giving each pu € 
intelligent understanding of the w ' 


l 
world, of the possibilities in the su 
The junior | 
easier the transition 
to the high school. That the 
the elementary and the high school s 


in the pupil himself. 
also makes 


change 


so sharp permits no justification. To | ¢ 
this gap by earlier introduction to hig! 

subjects and methods of teaching has 5 
The junior 


high school has furthermore greatly decr 


improved results, it is claimed. 
elimination of pupils from school. This 
nation after the seventh, eighth a: 
grades has been one of the greatest ri 


Any pil: 


promises to retain children in schoo! 


to our educational system. 
these grades is worthy of the most 
consideration.” The statistics given 
Briggs show that a much larger per cent 
students enter high school where junior high 
schools exist than before they were organized 
That the junior high school furnishes at 
portunity for various needed reforms 
struction is the final claim of the new 


He points 


that in the junior high school a course of st 


ment, according to Dr. Briggs. 
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the newer principles of psychology, 





and economics, various provisions 
vidual differences, and especially an 
method of teaching, can now be in- 

Los (Cal.) school, 


Mont.) Wisconsin 


Angeles high 


high school, high 


. Madison, Wis., and Horace Mann 
S New York City, are cited as success- 
rganized junior high schools, “ Los 
having far outstripped all other cities 
ning them.” 
i who expect to be teachers in Kansas 
fter serve an apprenticeship of at 
six months in the public schools, if the 
Dr. F. J. Kelly, director of the train- 
: | of the Emporia Normal, and dean- 


the school of education at the Univer- 
Kansas, are carried out. Teachers en- 
e normal school this year without a 
te amount of experience will be allotted 
training teachers and required to do 
tice work for a semester. The training 
s are experienced teachers in the public 
They will be appointed by the state, 
\l receive five dollars a month additional 
r regular salary. Each training teacher 
two apprentices. For teachers enter- 
normal school with several years teach- 
» a different method will be used. 
assigned grades in the model 
n the two o’clock hour on every 

r grades will be taught by the normal 
teachers. Each teacher will in this way 
en training in the special work that she 
The fourth grade of the Em- 


Model School will be reserved as a labo- 


ning for. 
ratory for advanced work and experiment. 

[ue principles of scientific farming have 
developed so rapidly in the last few years 
here is now a special field in writing for 
who are farmers. At the University of 
Missouri, many of the men who are studying 
griculture are also taking a in the 
of journalism, the aim of which is to 
enable the students to write farm news for the 
The course 
s given by Charles G. Ross, associate professor 
“The purpose of this course is 


course 
rrienl+ . 
cricultural press of the country. 


irnalism. 
not to make poor editors out of good farmers,” 
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says Mr R ss ‘but to teach good rmers how 
to write good English.” Mr. Ross savs that 


there is a growing demand for men who are 


trained both in journalism and agriculture. 
A Missouri-Arkansas news letter. se1 it by 
the St. Louis Bureau f the United Press, 
regularly uses articles that are written by the 
students who are taking Farm 
magazines are always ready to use well written 
stories concerning t farm and farmers. 
‘Very few of the students wl plete this 
course ever leave thi larm tor ir! alism,” 
says Mr. Ross * Many wever, 
find it profitable to write artick oncerning 
their farm experience A fe n have 
become editors. A. C. Page, of Kansas City, a 
student of the college of agriculture who com 
pleted this course is w editor Orange 
Judd Farmer of Chicag Betwes n ty and 
sixty agricultural students take this journalism 


course yearly. 


We learn from the Oklahoma Journal of 
Education that sixteen high schools in as 
many different cities of the state have com 
plied with the provisions of an a f the la 
legislature, providing that wher certain 
courses of studies are taught in hich sel s 
the graduates of such sch Is shall receive 
a teacher’s certificate and have been approved 
by State Superintendent R. H. W n. The 
schools approved are the high sc ls of El 
Reno, Cushing, Cherokee, Norman, Blackwe 
Muskogee, Hobart, Pryor, Cl < 1, Okmul- 
gee, Waurika, Enid, Snyder, Shawnee, Law 
ton and Elk City. Four of best high 
schools in the state, including the Oklahoma 
City school, have not completed arrangements 
to comply with the law, but will w a short 
time. Several others are | be ap- 
proved. 

Tue New York State (¢ ge of Forestry at 
Syracuse has closed registration for the col 
lege year with 274 men. These men have reg- 
istered for four- and five-year professional 


courses in forestry and represent 55 counties 


in the state and 12 states outside of New 


York. 


tions come from West 


Some of the rgest representa- 
hester, New York, Erie 


rep- 


unty 


and Onondaga. The following states are 
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resented: Massachusetts, Vermont, New 
Hampshire, Connecticut, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Kansas, Virginia, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota and District of Columbia. Russia 
and Armenia are represented as foreign coun- 
tries. Besides the 274 men in the professional 
courses in the State College of Forestry at 
Syracuse there are 18 men taking the one- 
year practical course at the State Ranger 
School at Wanakena. 

TuHat more than half of the men enrolled at 
Berkeley in the University of California are 
self-supporting, either wholly or in part, and 
that 22.2 per cent. of all of them earn all that 
they spend is shown by written statements ob- 
tained this fall by Recorder James Sutton 
and Dean T. M, Putnam from 2,963 men. 
Similar statements were obtained from 2,136 
women students, and it was found that 20.7 
per cent. of these earn their own living either 
wholly or in part, 9.4 per cent. of the women 
students being wholly self-supporting. It was 
found also that 730 men or 24.5 per cent. live 
in fraternities or house clubs, while 1,089 men, 
or 39.9 per cent., were found to be living with 
relatives. Just 748, or 27.4 per cent., were 
found to be living elsewhere than with rela- 
tives or fraternities. For the women students 
the figures were as follows: living with rela- 
tives, 1,115, which is 54 per cent.; living in 
fraternities or houseclubs, 288, which is 14 
per cent.; boarding elsewhere than with rela- 
tives or in clubhouses, 499, which is 24.2 per 
cent. It was found also that 74 men and 30 
women students are housekeeping for them- 
selves, as single individuals, in complete soli- 
tude, while 88 men and 132 women students 
are doing their own housekeeping, in associa- 
tion with other students. 

Cuitp Welfare Exhibits is the title of a 
bulletin issued by the Children’s Bureau of 
the Federal Department of Labor. This has 
been prepared in reply to the many inquiries 
received by the bureau about exhibits, and 
single copies may be had for the asking. The 
bulletin will give those who expect to observe 
next March, or 


the nation-wide “ baby week’ 
those who are planning a baby show, a chil- 
dren’s health conference or any kind of chil- 
dren’s exhibit the benefit of expert advice and 


practical experience in successful , 
work. The bulletin describes effectiy, 


exhibits of one or another phase of child pro} 


lems. It defines a “ child welfare exhj} 


the title of which the name of the ¢; _ 


state appears as a “ well-rounded presen: 
tion of the whole question of the welf 
the community’s children,” and sx 


warning against undertaking such a generg 
exhibit without the cooperation of all the go. 
cial agencies of the community. The results 
of child welfare exhibits are emphasized. “4 


new factory inspector in Kansas City, 
housing inspector in Louisville, a $27 
school building in a congested distr 
Northampton, increased sewer connecti 
Easthampton where the ice supply of t! 


was menaced, are types of results which have 


that has devoted sufficient time and thought 
to the planning of a child-welfare exhibit 
In cities where no organized combinati 
social agencies exists to interpret and carry 
out the legislative program suggested by an 
exhibit, the exhibit organization itself is 

a first step to such a combination.” The bul 
letin includes a complete list of all child-wel 
fare exhibits owned by state departments, 
January 1, 1915, and a copy of the record 
blank used by the Children’s Health Confer- 
ence of the Children’s Bureau. 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
OUR “DOCTORED” COLLEGES 

“T HAVE resolved never again to tur: 
undergraduates over to the mercy of young 
Ph.D.’s.” So the president of a flourishing 
state university recently declared to 
“Why,” he continued, “it takes five years ' 
make a common-sense teacher of a raw doctor 
fresh from three years of graduate work. | 
intend hereafter to take men, not for 
degrees, but for what they have don 
fair to do.” 

Those words were a sign of the changing 
attitude in the American college world. An 
it is high time for the change. For three dec- 


: fe ae 
ades or more the universities and colleges 
America, imitating the colleges of Germany, 


2 


have been “doctored” to the limit, and the 





specialization has filled the soul of 
reraduate with unutterable weariness. 
tors of philosophy, fresh from the 
d study of some remote nook of sci- 
iterature, have been turned loose on 
:nd sophomores and have bored thei 
ration with minutiw. These young 
have apparently lost all sense of pro- 
the little corner of botany they have 
ted looms far larger than the whole 
f boiany; the sources of one of Mar- 
avs are far more important than the 
field of Elizabethan drama. They 
see the forest for the trees; they can't 
fact for the facts. 

w they adore facts, especially if they 
wute facts! Facts, facts; they are 
1 of enthusiasm lest in their fervor they 
se a fact. Their search for details 
ome so inherent that the large vi- 
g spirit of the subject is totally beyond 
[ have known a professor of Greek, on 
g across a phrase about the croaking of 
hold his class overtime in order to 

ss whether the author was correct in say 
it frogs croaked in the fall. My own 
was delayed while I waited for his 
ss to settle this momentous question. Did 
s increase the love of the student for the 
: classics? One might almost venture to 
ire that with his present methods it is be- 
1 the power of the raw Ph.D. to make his 
sses genuinely love any subject. Methods, 
ems, unimaginative pedagogical formulas 
thout number are the result. The process of 
ng degenerates into a mere matter of 

g that the student gets a mass of facts 
r little, it matters not. Methods and 
tems! when what is needed is a hearty dose 
warm-blooded, enthusiastic appreciation. 
doubtedly, in my own field of English this 
in formulas is a cause of the untold 
ber of rhetories, systems of writing and 
ds of composition which the publishers 
America are striving to dispose of to the 
gh schools and freshmen classes of our 
ntry. It seems never to occur to these 


stematized “doctors” that the genuinely 


expressive writers of America and England 
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have been men who were not bored with com 
position books in college, but who in their 
boyhood browsed about in libraries or among 
the neighborhood books until they found what 
their souls longed for and became so s iturated 
with its spirit that they unconsciously; 
sorbed its so-called style. How often in read 
ing biographies of such men as Longfell 
Holmes, Hawthorne, Dickens, do we run 
across that boyhod habit of browsing among 
books until some life-affecting lavorite was 
found. Sut this does not lead to “ extrem 
accuracy ” and minutie, and extreme accu 
racy and minutiw are the gods before which 
our university teachers now bow down. Now, 
the result of all this naturally is that students 
are not leaving the university of to-day with 
the general, all-round culture the boy r 
ceived in the small college of fifty vears ago. 


I believe that an investigation of the recent 


graduates of our larger institutions—if they 
retain an interest in any subject vhatever 


that they have taken—would show that they 
are lop-sided mentally. They either are not 
enthusiastic over any subject they have had, 
or have become interested in one subject only 
and have lost absolutely all interest in any 
other field of knowledge. This is not educa 
tion; this is not culturs Gladstone was a 
statesman, but he never lost his genuine af 
fection for ancient literature; Cecil Rhodes 
was an empire builder, but he took his Greek 
and Latin classics with him into the South 
African wilderness; Jefferson was a practical 
leader of men, yet his culture included a mul- 
titude of interests—art, music, architecture, 
linguistics, literature, philosophy, what not. 
Sut to-day it is too often a fact that the uni- 
versity man is an intense student of chemis- 
try and sneers at Wordsworth, is a specialist 
in Elizabethan drama and knows nothing of 
Longfellow; or can recite yards of Anglo- 
Saxon and ells of Middle English and can not 
name a poem by Goethe 

Is it thought that I exaggerate the matter? 
Within the last four years I asked a teacher 
of comparative literature in one of our larger 
universities what he thought of certain wri 
tings of Walt Whitman and he told me 
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frankly that he knew absolutely nothing of 
Walt Whitman. His 


literature, I soon discovered, was Old French 


idea of comparative 


romances and English literature previous to 
Chaucer. To-day our higher English courses 
are medievalized to a frazzle and our science 
courses are divided and subdivided until the 
students, as well as the professors, have lost 
all sense of the relative importance of things. 
Our universities are in the same predicament 
as some of our larger shoe factories where, it 
is said, there is not a single workman who 
We have 
a superabundance of young Ph.D.’s who can 
teach with astounding minutie—bless the 
mark !—some one little field of literature, but 
who flounder about hopelessly when attempt- 


knows how to make an entire shoe. 


ing to give a general survey course in the 
subject. In my own work I saw one of these 
young men attempt to give such a course in 
English literature, and I thought he never 
would get past the medieval period. He had 
written his thesis on a fourteenth century sub- 
ject, and the superlative importance of that 
century had to be impressed though the heav- 
ens fall. Meanwhile his class of sophomores 
yawned and doubtless wondered why so much 
fuss about so small a matter. 

Thus dividing and subdividing and mis- 
placed specialization and consequent lack of 
balance continue. The professor of some spe- 
cial section of biology has had no time to gain 
a good sound knowledge of geology; the in- 
structor in chemistry who has written a thesis 
on chondrosamine is unable to show the re- 
lationship between common principles in bot- 
any and chemistry. To such an extent has 
this specialized ignorance progressed that the 
average university specialist is using a tech- 
nical lingo wholly beyond the ken of the pub- 
lic. One might venture the prophecy that it 
will soon be impossible for the college pro- 
fessor to discuss his particular field in lan- 
guage intelligible to the general public. For- 
tunately the affair is fast becoming so bad 
that not even the professors can understand 
one another. A writer in a recent number of 
Science seriously advises the abolition of all 
because the scientists and 


learned societies 
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the professors are forced to listen to 
which are “ entirely beyond the ken an 
prehension of nine tenths of them.” 
me in all seriousness,” continues th¢ 
“recommend the abandonment of pub! 
of your Proceedings, if not even the ea 
ling of your scientific sessions!” W 
not be far better if our investigators in 
or literature could come together 
all-embraci: 
thus attempt 
evolve some of the more general and 


pare the larger, more 


they have discovered and 
tant principles underlying all life or 
But too often these 


minutize are too busy collecting smal! dat 


ture / grul 
spare time for such a helpful comparis 
beneficial endeavor. 
What we need in our universities of ¢ 
is more men who are familiar with s 
correlated fields; who are willing to be collect 
interpreters of the latest data 
these related subjects; and who can put | 


ors and 


fore the students in plain, every-day, i: 
ing language these relationships and in 
tations. We need some young doctors of 
losophy who are not fired with an unquer 
able fervor—if they have any fervor 
graduate professors. We need mer 
broad, outlook of the old-fas 


professor of natural philosophy rather t! 


genial 


many undergraduate specialists in 
ogy, ecology, embryology, bacteriolos 
heaven knows how other “ g 
We need more professors of the old-fash 
type—men who did not go through a subject 


with a fine-toothed comb, to the soul-harr 


many 


ing weariness of their students, but w! 
sessed a knowledge and a culture that 
pared with affectionate contagious 
several sciences or several literatures. 
all, perhaps, the American university 
need of a professor of comparative know! 
or of things in general, who can rescu 
students from the bewildering coils 
frenzied specialists and bring him up t 
Mount of Right Proportions, where he 

look about and consider things in their just 
For what the luate 


relationships. undergradua 
of America sorely needs to-day is not so! 


dm nutiz, 
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but that culture 


which 
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large and liberal view of science, 
re. and life as a living, organic whole. 
Cart Houuipay 


OF MONTANA 


THE EFFICIENCY OF THE SCHOOL 
BOY 


God bless 
ek full of possibilities seldom in- 
Riot- 


vergrowth of normal forces (pre- 


(me rican public school boy 
factors of stable efficiency. 


is initiative too often runs away 
roughness or to assemble 
es Henee his outlook is Too dif 


his ambitions too 


pe wer 


lo be 


esses leading to all sorts of per- 


vague, 


sure he makes many indi- 


ements mainly through a hit or 

f accidental opportunities and 
ng vast inventiveness and re 
these excellent powers could be con- 


| into lines of consistent advance, 
by systematic standards and cen- 
s of energies, we might well defy 

No such safeguards are furnished. 


vy efficient metheds of education 


ol or in the preliminary lines of 
What is lacking? Obviously few 
inadequate means of motor train- 

pplied, which are the foundations of 

ver. “ We think in terms of mus 
ment.” Motion 
part of 
obtained ? 


is the forerunner 
the 


By compulsory 


essential 
this be 


psychomotor, education. 


pre Cess, 


\merican boy deserves much more in 
school than he 
form discipline and motor train 


course gets. He 
u8 18 SO well afforded by the schools 
ny. The young man also needs an 
the best 
Join these two fundamentals, 


t supplied by features of 


at he gets and what he might easily 
1 you have the making of a citizen 
can and should rule the world of 
f industry, of the more scholarly 
ntine 


which constitute a 


advances 


‘hant democracy.’ 
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offered 
ndorsed 
Ameri 
adv 


itures 


Let me brietly sketch the 
to the newspapers last summer, and « 
by many high in the confidence of th 
ean public. Make no mistakes; I am 
cating no militarism, no b se fi 


whatsoever, but solely certain ‘al quali 
would put uur bovs in the 


defend 


fications which 


forefront of home-makers and home 


ers. 


I proposed that during the summer vaca- 


tions following the 


primary schools, in which the boys 


fifteen and si 


age, fourteen, 


each state shall provide two months of life in 
camp with systematic physical, engi 


ning similar to the best, 


and disciplinary tra 
most practical forms of education furnished 
but without 


These 


by the European army service, 
any special military or naval features 
three periods of two months each 
months, the least time in which to su] ply sys 


tematic physical and moral 
struction. 
Let these camps be in reach of all bi 


ters, let transportation be free, 


ing, directors, caretakers and teachers be pr 

vided by the state and the federal government 
Let the teachings be in such fundamentals as 
prompt obedience, bearing f responsibilities 
orderliness, systematic care of tent, clothing, 
food, its selection and preparat 1 mas 


maneuvers, drills, also in competitive 


of athletics, e. g vaseball, football, soccer, 
lacrosse, ete. Also the « ents forestry 
wooderaft. of engineering, surveying, road 
building, bridge-build t small 
boats, rowing, sailing, « t! rafts, 
in elements of varied | 

of self-mastery, taking car I neself in the 
open on land or water; tras r 
men, scouting, map-maki camp 
facilities such as | 1 £ it 
door cooking and espe rst qd to the 
injured. 

It is obvious that t boys who happen to 
learn something of th: arts and handicrafts 
are merely small selected group ppor- 
tunities are enjoyed | thers. I maintain 
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that 


chances to 


all our boys should be provided with 
skill in 


arts, crafts and procedures. 


acquire such practical 
They would thus 
become vastly more adaptable and useful in 
any line of The 


stronger and cleverer boys would soon become 


industry whatsoever. 
teachers of the others, would themselves gain 
immensely by bearing and directing responsi- 
bilities and would soon reduce the cost of ex- 
pert teachers. Timid and weak boys would be 
gradually led on, encouraged and carefully 
handled till they become vigorous, confident 
and proficient. 

Teams would then not be, as now, made up 
of selected individuals; the vast majority be- 
ing unable to get opportunities for systematic 
play. 
equal chance. 


Every single boy should thus have an 
If a boy be not strong enough, 
or if he needs to earn a wage in summer, he 
could be excused. 

Among other subjects useful to teach are: 
elements of steam, electric and marine engi- 
neering, or wireless telegraphy, of signalling. 
how to launch and command small boats, use 
of compass, steering by the stars, elements of 
weather science, charting, ete. Our merchant 
marine is always in need of officers and here 
is a way to lay foundations for the best com- 
manders. 

Should there arise any fear of foreign in- 
vasion, or any need for army or navy service, 
boys so trained have already got the founda- 
tions well laid. The best boys should get cer- 
tificates of proficiency of utmost use in secur- 
ing good jobs; also the military and naval 
schools will have to look to the scout masters 
for appointments to West Point and to An- 
napolis. 

J. Mapison Taytor 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


THE WORK OF A MUNICIPAL COLLEGE OF 
ARTS AND SCIENCES 


THE modern municipal college of arts and 
sciences which takes its municipal character 
pretty definitely marked 
out for it by its title. As an educational in- 
stitution its function is to develop intelligent, 
efficient citizens, and as a branch of the city 
government its function is to place at the dis- 


seriously has its work 


AND 
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posal of the city the services of its , 
so far as those services can be uti! 
municipality or by its citizens in 
deavors to improve the social or « 
the city. The present paper is de 
brief description of the work of th: 
college of arts and sciences of Toledo | 
the 
Ohio, as an educational institution 
Recognizing the fact that a larg 
of students in a city college will b 


sity, Municipal University 


} 


main in college only two years, th 
college of arts and sciences has org 

work into two college divisions, refer? 
The 
junior college is to familiarize the st 
the 
urban 


the junior and senior colleges. 


most important phases of 


environment as well as to 
him to the important lines of hun 

and endeavor with which the stud 
senior college deal more intensi\ 

often the student who has completed t 
feels that 
taken him nowhere. The student 


pletes two years of work in the municiy 


of college work his stud 


lege leaves his college better prepared t 
the social, economic and political m 
which will confront him, better pre; 
intelligent his fel 
zens if the junior municipal college 


render service to 
its work efficiently. 

The college does most of its cons 
cational work through its courses 


The problem of determining which of 
courses the students should be r 





take is one which will always give trou! 
which in the case of the municipal universit 
with its definite civic aim is not near 
is in other instit 


troublesome as it many 


tions. Only those subjects which 

tion directly in the life of the student 
been included in the subjects required 
students in the junior municipal colleg 
subject will be retained in the required 
unless there is evidence that, as it is being 
ministered, it will function in the lives 
students. The courses required in the } 
college include: 

1. Principles of Human Behavior (3 hrs 
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‘ ‘ 
Education (2 hrs.). etween carr 
Social Problems (4 hrs.). in science or 
Economic and Political Problems plied science and 
~ Che electiv irses . 


Study of Modern European and department or depart 
Social, Industrial and Eco dent is prepared to carr 


Problems (6 hrs.). | | the 


English and American Literature fers upon the student the tit € Aunrentics 


6 hrs.) , ‘ 
rr ¢ (4 hrs.) ler } th ¢] 
; » hrs.) tant 
titles of the courses in the study environment 1 that has a knowledges 
il, eeconomie and political prob mportant modern 1 ement Europe and 


rses in rhetoric and phys America, a pract lerstandi tf the pri 


ently define those courses eiples of hu n | r tw ft expres 
why they have been included himself na t t ! rehe mn f 
juired subjects, this may not the edueat l le : nd pris rls f the 
tles of the other courses. Con r Is types t titut t } er learn 


ds describing the work of America and Euro | 


‘ses may be appreciated by the versity and to other titut { | her 
earning the tle i t t t 

irse in principles of human be has done two vears of substantial ” rk 
tudents are interested in discov- vhich has prepared him to int t] elect 


behave and why they behave and pursue courses in ¥ ‘ | 
nd in endeavoring to apply the terested offered by the senior colleg: 
is discove red to their conduct While the 
increasing the efficiency of their and sciences is to familiarize t} student t} 


nd the ir contro of the conduct | lImselt, his colleg ail d 


in university education aims to various | 
the student with what the univer- ment, the m rT tiv I t Dp 
past and of the present have done’ the student m ' 
leavoring to do for their students. the problen 
rative historical and psycholog- the requirement that the student t a 
college and university education major of from « te to t ty hour nd 
students to orient 
college and to discover the value Visio! : made ror Tt tude 
sus studies of the college curricu cient number of cour 
ion is given to a discussion of side of his n r and minor ects to make 
most important problems which a total of sixty | 
lege men and women. college A se 
1im of the course in modern Eng-_ college is to give tl 
American literature to give the stu forming sei 
hance to read, discuss and appreciate has provide | 
of literature which is influencing the whi 
men and women of to-day. bach« 


vork in science students may choose to do a piece ¢ t f t t rt ertorm 
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some task in which a fairly large percentage 
In this work 
the student is supposed to apply in service of 


of the citizens will be interested. 


the city or of his fellow citizens the knowl- 
edge which he has gained in his major study. 
In the work of both junior and senior col- 
leges the student is constantly dealing with 
vital problems and facts connected with the 
life and activities of its citizens, while through- 
out the course there are developed in him 
ideals of service and appreciation. The ap- 
prentice in arts has prepared himself for in- 
telligent citizenship, while the bachelor of arts 
has prepared himself to be of service to his 
fellow citizens and has demonstrated his abil- 
ity to be of such service. 
A. Monror STowe 
PRESIDENT’S OFFICE, 
MUNICIPAL UNIVERSITY 


OF TOLEDO 


QUOTATIONS 
AMERICAN UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
A uistory of the Harvard Library, just pub- 


THE 


lished in connection with the opening of the 
Widener 


how the university’s growth has been marked 


Memorial building, shows clearly 
by its stages of book-collection, how its books 
have always been its heart. This university 
library, like most others, has been built up 
through the care and sacrifice of groups com- 
paratively small. Its beginnings were theo- 
logical, but before 1700 we not only find ecrit- 
i the fact, but benefactors 
By the end of the Revolution 
contained “thirteen thousand books, dis- 


With the new century 


ies recognizing 
remedying it. 
it 
posed in ten alcoves.” 
began a steady increase, which still continues, 
the doubled approximately 
every It received its 
special fund only in 1801, but like gifts have 
come to it till they now total over a million 


library having 


twenty years. second 


dollars. Almost the first special collections 
were the Boylston medical books and John 
Quincy Adams’s Russian books; such collee- 
The 


recent 


tions are now enumerated by the score. 
of 


years might be gauged by the appointment of 


expansion university courses in 


new curators—in Modern Italian History, in 
South American Literature and a dozen other 
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subjects. “ Sturdy beggars,” as t] 
have been called, have been increa 
ous in making new books lead the 
fields. There 
books, to furnish the facilities in 


different studies. 


are now nearly t 


It is not many decades since th 
value of a college library were il] 
That was the day of texts, with fi 
and hence little required reading 
dents were left almost entirely to 
choice; the libraries were poorly clas 
arranged, and many branches were 
on certain days; while administrati 


poor that investigation was arduw 


than attractive. There is still remer 
library head who used indignantly t 
for students? Whi 
They have all they can d 
The ren 
advance in administration has been 


It 


years ago that Harvard really had a 


“ No provision 
there be? 
care of their daily work.” 
of a quarter-century. 


was 


in the modern sense; and it was not 


coming of Justin Winsor that her 
tions achieved their full usefulness 


mere accumulation of books,” said W 
his first report, “is not in itself suf 
great library should be a workshop : 
a repository.” This the modern college | 
with its systems of reserved shelves, 
inar and departmental libraries, presid 
by scholars specially qualified to act 

its general reading rooms, and its effi 


tem of classification and cataloguing, has | 


come. 

The method of administering a ¢ 
brary by a corps of central officers rea 
of 
general oversight has to be retained 


maximum efficiency some years 


officer or officers, and the attention of sp 


ists has consistently been fixed upon t] 
methods of cataloguing, shelving, de! 
and general organization. But as the 
functions of departmental libraries 

veloped, it has been necessary to hav 
who can treat the library of a depart: 
its “ laboratory,” and who can make t 

nar collections of the department of Ro 





not unt 
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‘iology useful as—for 


head of the Harvard law school 
ago. Har- 


} 


— . 
Ing His 


mak 
us he 


ty eight special libraries, admin- 


ten 
r eleven departmental libra 


years 


independence of the general 
the student 


the results upon 


more complex method of book- 


d distribution are now fairly 
ereat gain, in a general literary 
opportunities 
field of 


and to 


bly in the large 
idents 
and 


to und rstand the wealth of in- 
will 


to the great 


( S 


book-classification, 


to which a few simple keys 


ssion. 
longer browse as 


ge students no 


ce did. that they do not spend solid 


com- 


library aleoves, is a common 
som libraries may once have neg- 


general reader. But there is now- 
very frequent provision of some cen- 
k of ten thousand volumes or so. [f 
re attractively arranged, they are a 
temptation to the student. 


in their classification, they reveal the 


If care 


among various parts of the world of 
and may lead the undergraduate to 
At any 


iniversity library should be without 


some systematic scheme. 


‘college study ” to 


answering to a 


d hold the casual reader.—The Na- 





A BROADER PROGRAM OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION! 

comprehensive the 
may be held to 


In its most sense 
‘physical education ” 
an almost indefinite number of edu- 
| ideals, methods and practises looking 


nservation and promotion of bodily 


including the related powers and qual- 
strength, skill, endurance and phys- 
3ut as a department of 


iptability. 
atie education, and especially in rela- 


tes submitted at request of Commission on 
Education and Reserve (Boston Oc- 
», 1915, by David Snedden, Commissioner 


for Massachusetts 
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tion to sechaole ¢ #)] ’ ] 
divisions | provis i e ut 
ition of sanitary condit educat al 
surroundings and activities (school sanita- 
tion, some 3 d | hy h) 
the correct f phys 1 thr 
sper | effort d } d 
taken by, s struct children 
In those prit 1 practises d ve t 
‘onservation and promotion of health: and 
1) the provision of t means, entives and 


direction needed for th plays, games and 


ining W 


wth ane s| i aiong 


stre! 


(he re afte r ealled pl VS1Cs 


II. Physical development in the sense her 
used derives In iF reve part fr m ft ntang 
ous or voluntary activities instinctive with 


children and youths living un 


environment of opportunity and stir lat on 

play, games, sports, reaching to such 
semi-useful occupations as hunting. fishing. 
gardening, errand running. ete It can also 
be made to result in part from preseribed or 
directed activities—gymnasium training. mili 
tary training, work, ete 

IIIf. Under settled rural conditions many 


and incentives for phvsical 
found which are not vailable 


nelude 


opportunities 


are 


velopment 


amidst urban surroundings 


open spaces for play activities, the incite 

ments offers d by animals, woods, steepa, 
water, home helping occupation, visit ex 
changing, ete. Facilities for phy | develop 
ment under direction are I ble and 
less practicable in rural than urban com 


munities—and perl 


IV. It is probable that the relative need 
conscious and systematic pro means, 
incitements and direction for ral de 
velopment, is much greater under url than 
under rural conditions; while t ditior 
favoring such conscious and s tic pr 
vision are also much better co! 
munities. Hence, except where specifically 
otherwise stated, the following « derations 
will be sul tted i I d 
tions, and as ther r Ippily t tially 
to persons in all except fart 
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V. Physical development in urban com- 
munities has heretofore been left largely to 
chance, as it always has been in rural sections. 
Streets and vacant lots make poor play- 
grounds; woods, water, animals, accessible 
distances, as incitements to wholesome phys- 
ical activity are wanting. Enclosed gym- 
nasiums—at best available only to a few— 
are artificial and unstimulating. Collective 
activities—athletics, games, adventure—are 
carried on under hampering restrictions which 
become provocative of defiance of constituted 
authority. 

VI. When philanthropy and public effort 
intervene—private effort is effective only with 
the prosperous who can go to mountains or 
seashore, or who can send their sons to ex- 
pensive camps—the means provided tend to 
become elaborate and costly. Playgrounds, 
swimming pools, gymnasiums, stadiums, 
trained instructors, all require large financial 
outlay as now standardized. Furthermore, 
these agencies in practise reach only a few, 
and those already the best developed. Ath- 
letics are so specialized that youths most in 
need of the development they could afford are 
not reached. The specialization of talent in 
various phases of physical prowess is a de- 
plorable result of interschool or intercom- 
munity athletics. Vicarious expression of 
instinets for physical expression is probably 
softening to more than muscular fiber. 

VII. It is probable, therefore, that from the 
standpoint of all activities where well-de- 
veloped bodies, lasting health, and potential 
strength and endurance are required, modern 
urban conditions are bad for our youth. 
Business life, community defence, parenthood 
—for all these, at least, to say nothing of the 
possibilities of personal character, and the 
happiness of wholesome living, urban life is 
poor preparation against hours and years of 
need. For the moment, we are confronted by 
the thought of national defence and our un- 
readiness for possible crises. We ask now as 
to the possibilities of military training in pub- 
lic schools. 

VIII. It is obvious that under conditions 
now existing none of us are exactly clear as to 


what constitutes effective military tra , 
The maneuvers of the parade ground and dril 
hall seem to have little positive value iy m 7 
ern warfare—in some important respects, 
deed, they may have a negative influence. W, 
greatly need more searching analysis 
so-called ends of “ teaching habits 
ence,” “learning to obey orders,” ta! 
of oneself,” and other naive and uneri: 
psychological generalizations. 

IX. Military training is now found j, 
private, and some public, secondary s 
Its scope and methods are necessarily 
stricted by school conditions, but exar 
of prevailing practises would probably s 
certain definite results therefrom. H 
body posture of a well-known character, « 
idealization of the soldier’s career, and 
interest in uniforms and other pers 
rations—these can be distinguished and 
scribed. Military drill in schools is someti) 
asserted to be a valuable means of school d 
cipline, and it is also contended that the vout 
thus trained has instilled a special sens 
honor. These are doubtful claims as vet, and 
need examination. How far the results 
such training would carry over under e 
tions of modern warfare is also doubt! 
Probably familiarity with the rifle and s 
degree of skill in its use—achieved at | 
some private schools—is the most cer 
asset. Ability to ride—certainly at tim 





valuable asset—is also achieved in some cases 
X. We ought to know more, too, as to t 


positive contributions of military training 


physical development, before reaching ger 
conclusions. The largest need of the ur! 
youth, probably, on the side of physical d 
velopment, is a great deal of varied and re! 
tively spontaneous physical activity. It is 
probably very easy to have too minute dr 
and habituation in gymnasium or drill | 
A large part of the military training m 
found in schools is always a “ getting ready’ 
for extensive physical exertion and express 


+ 


which, however, never comes. The activities 
of the Boy Scouts may be much better, as : 
tributions to needed physical development 
this stage, than those of the Manual of Arms 
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<I. In view of the existing uncertainty as 
pe and character of desirable military 
gy. it is suggested that special attention 


given to the following possibilities: 


provision under adequate direction 

der program of physical development 
npler and more rugged character than 
, (b) the 
rifle 


as an accomplishment among school 


schools . 


in our urban 
fostering of small-caliber 
m 12 to 16 years of 
of 


ich physical, and some military, train- 


age; (c) the pro- 


state expense Summer camps 


h. taking boys at school age 


prefer- 


een to eighteen—might be continued 


ng manhood, at first on a voluntary, 


feasible, later on a compulsory basis 


XII. A program of simple and robust phys 
velopment, organized and carried out by 


d leaders, and designed especially 10 


ill city boys from twelve to eighteen 
rs of age, ought to be a possibility. The 
ts of it are now available. The longer 
day—seven or eight hours, to include 


two hours for physical development 


ind in some private schools and sev- 


jlie-schooi systems. Athletics must be 
isted as to give scope to all who will 


t should be 


who will not volun 


e, and obligatory forms 


1 for the minority 


Gymnasiums should be limited to cor 
work and dancing, or be dispensed 
The program of school studies should 

de sufficient] 


y flexible to permit at times 
of 


ips twice each week extensive ex 


s, meets, trips to swimming places, ete. 
ng, like should be 


d on out of doors. in stormy 


activities, 
“ Hikes ” 


ther should be arranged, care being taken 


other 


insure suitable clothing, and a rubdown 
1 change at the end. Parks, avenues and 


ntry roads should be used no less than play 


inds. Indoor quarters, and 


pment should be reduced to the minimum. 


apparatus 


ne indispensable provision should be pri- 
space for changing clothes and rubbing 
The shower is probably a needless lux- 


The 


indoor plunge should give way to 
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the pond in the outskirts of the community 

a plan which is feasible except in largest 
cities. Every effort should be made to en 
courage exposure to all sorts of weather and 
adaptability to varied dit s—the ideals 
and powers of endurance connected therewith 
cr rtainly being assets for war now waged 
It is necessary to repeat that paraphernalia 
and trappings for this program must be r 

duced to the minimum or th program can not 


succeed. 


XIII. 


But enlightened ; 


is indispensable. In a city of medium size a 
man worthy of a salary of five thousand dol 
lars should be in charge—a deputy superi1 

tendent of schools. But t program, as a 
whole, does not contemplate large fina al 


be cau 


groups si 


outlay for service, 
the 


se greater part of 


be 


ls thems« 


direction of 


ould 


paid lieutenants from the scho« 


under un 


detailed for short periods of 


responsible lead 
ership—the best possible initial training for 
the officers of the future Nowhere have wi 
begun to realize the possibilities f this u 
paid service Out of a city on an after ! 
or evening—and ability to travel in the dark 
is now surely an asset for the soldier—it ought 
to be possible to send hundreds of hik par 
ties of younger boys under charge of resp 
sible high-school upper classmen detailed for 
this purpose and getting their several kinds 
of training hereby (;ames, contests, swim 
ming, rifle practise, ete., should all be thu 
conducted Under scientific direct 1 fron 


the center, rt 


such a program ought not to 


costly as regards personal service 


XIV. Shall rifle sh voting be de ( ped “as a 
school art? The question deserves examina 
tion. It is surely entirely practicable to have 


boys, city boys and in all their numbers, learn 


the use of the rifle Facilities for practise 
with small-caliber ammunition can readily be 
provided if the semi-weekly accompaniment 
of the “hike” is ‘ 


provided. Rifle shooting 


appeals to the “ achieving” instincts of most 
boys. It probably lays the foundations for 
most forms of successful warlike defen 

even under conditions of modern military 
practise. It is suggest d that if rifle practise 
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should be begun 


compulsory school at- 


is provided in schools, it 
within the period of 
tendance—under fourteen years of age. 
Otherwise, this most obvious of the military 
arts would not be democratized, would become 
the prerogative of a select few, and would be 
viewed with suspicion by entire classes of the 
population. 

XV. If widespread military training is now 
to be promoted seriously, it can probably be 


and 


through the summer camp, which is especially 


most effectively economically achieved 
suitable for boys over sixteen years of age. 
Such camp should not be restricted to boys 
then in school—again, because the opportu- 
nity 1s afforded to a limited and relatively 
prosperous class. On the other hand, compul- 
sory attendance would hardly be practicable 
as a condition for school boys, unless it were 
part of a general program of obligatory mili- 
tary But if could be 


had without too great expense to the individ- 


training. attendance 


ual—which necessarily involves public or pri- 


vate subsidy—a very large attendance could 


even now be procured. Here, again, the prin- 
ciple of well-paid general direction, and un- 


large 


paid assistance, is eapable of develop- 
ment and application. 
XVI. In 


here suggested 


But it is essential that the subject 


any discussion of the proposals 


innumerable obstacles can be 
imagined. 
be first 
then accommodations be made for particular 


examined in its largest aspects and 


sug- 


For example, some of the 
largest 


conditions. 


gestions are not practicable in our 


cities. But most of our urban population is 
not found in the largest cities—most of it is 
in cities in which a walk of a mile will bring 
one to One thing is certain 


the entire matter of the future physical de- 


open spaces. 
velopment of our urban youth needs compre- 
hensive and critical examination, even if that 
eall 


possessions. 


into question some of our ancient pre- 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 
THE ASSOCIATION OF URBAN UNIVERSITIES 


A CONFERENCE on cooperation between the 


cities and universities in training for public 
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service was held at Cincinnati, November 15~ 
17, under the presidency of Dr. Charles W. 
Dabney. The program 

Monday, November 15. 


the Mayor of Cincinnati. 


was: 
8 P.M.: Welcome by 
Response by Chan- 
Norton of Buffalo. Ad- 
The University and the Municipal- 
Philander P. Claxton, United 


cellor Charles R. 
dresses 
ity: Dr. States 
Commissioner of Education; President Robert 
A. Falconer of Toronto. 


9 p.M.: Reception at the university to dele- 


the University of 


gates and visitors. 
Tuesday, November 16. 10 a.m.: The Needs 
for Cooperation: Dr. Hollis Godfrey, presi- 
dent of Drexel Institute, representing the city 
of Philadelphia; Mr. Willett, of 
Boston, member of executive committee of the 
National Glenn L. 
Swiggett, secretary for foreign service of the 
P.M.: V 


George F. 


Civie Fed ration: Dr. 


Pan-American Union. 2:30 sitation 
of Cincinnati institutions under the escort of 
citizens. 8 Sinton Hotel 
Hall. Methods of Training for Public 
ice: Mr. George R. Wallace, of the Pittsburgh 
Mr. Charles F. Get- 


temy, director of the Massachusetts Bureau of 


P.M.: Convention 


weryv- 
Chamber of Commerce: 


Statistics; Professor Charles A. Beard, depart- 
ment of political science, Columbia Univer- 
sity, director of New 
for Public Service; Dr. Henry M. Lei; 


York Training School 
Z1ger, 
associate superintendent of education, New 
York City. 

Wednesday, November 17. 


Professor Augustus R. 


Results of Co- 


operation in Education: 


Hatton, department of political science, West- 
eTn Reserve University ; President Parke R. 
Kolbe, Municipal University of Akron; Presi- 


dent Lemuel H. Murlin, of Boston University. 
Visitation of institu- 
of citizens. 7 


2:30 P.M.: Cincinnati 


tions under the escort P.M.: 
Dinner given in honor of the visiting dele- 
gates by the citizens of Cincinnati. Speakers: 
Mr. Henry Bruére, city chamberlain of New 
York; Dr. Marshall, dean of the 
college of commerce, University of Chicago; 
President Sidney E. Mezes, College of the 
City of New York; Mr. John H. Fahey, of 


Boston, president of the National Chamber of 


Leon C. 


Commerce. 











